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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ees 

HEEBAU has cast the javelin. After a solemn conference 

with his counsellors, he replied tothe Ultimatum of the Indian 
Viceroy that he would concede nothing. He should go on suing 
the Bombay traders, whom, under that pretext, he is depriving 
of their whole capital. He would only receive a Resident on the 
old terms; and as for confining his foreign relations to India, he 
must, first of all, consult his allies—France, Italy, and Germany. 
It was understood at once that this was a polite defiance, and 
onthe following day the King made his meaning still more 
clear by a proclamation to his subjects announcing that the 
British demands were “ ridiculous,” that the barbarians intended 
to destroy the Burmese religion, and that consequently he him- 
self would lead his people to war. The steamer ‘ Doowoon,’ 
sent up with the Ultimatum, was also forcibly detained. This 
is, of course, war; and it is a matter of curious speculation to 
discover on what the Burmese King relies. Weshould ourselves 
fancy, from the reference to religion, that the King had been 
deceived by discontented or servile Burmese in the British 
provinces, and really expected them all to rise. He will be dis- 
appointed. Buddhists are not fanatics; and these particular 
Buddhists know perfectly well that the British interfere with 
nobody’s creed. Indeed, as it happens, Buddhism is the only 
Asiatic creed which they take an intelligent interest in, and 
consequently rather admire. 








Parliament will, it is stated, be dissolved on Wednes- 
day, and by the 24th inst. the Elections will be in full 
swing. They will cover nearly a fortnight, which is far too 
long a period of excitement; but by this day three weeks we 
shall know fairly well how parties stand. It is time the battle 
were set, for the standard-bearers grow weary. As the contest 
approaches, the speeches grow more frequent, less eloquent, and 
more dreary, till we are forced to content ourselves with notices 
of the very few which have any kind of wheat in them. Most 
of them are chaff thrice threshed out. The object of the anti- 
Liberals just now, with the Times at their head, appears to be 
to minimise the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment 
speech, and declare him wanting in cordiality to the Church. 
Had they not better declare him wanting in cordiality to 
Christianity, or to the Homeric poems, or to the liberty of 
Italy? Some new subject may still enter into discussion 
before the weary debate closes, a catastrophe in Eastern Europe 
being just possible; but at present, nothing seems to remain,— 
except, indeed, personalities. There is no end to them, and, we 
greatly fear, no limit, though we note that the American correc- 
tive, an entire indifference to any slander during an election, is 
beginning to be apparent. -That is an evil system, but it breaks 
the backbiters’ hearts. 


Mr. Gladstone’s journey to Midlothian on Monday will 
Probably prove to have initiated a series of speeches which, 


if not so prolonged, can be hardly less productive of 
momentous consequences than the speeches delivered before 
the Dissolution of 1880. At Chester, at Warrington, at 
Wigan, at Preston, and at Carlisle, he received addresses, 
to which he returned brief answers intimating that his object 
in going to Midlothian was not so much to secure his seat, 
which is certain enough, but to do all that in him lies to 
promote the unity of the Liberal Party. At Wigan he reminded 
his friends how near he had been, thirty-nine years ago, to repre- 
senting Wigan in Parliament, for he had accepted the office of 
Colonial Secretary under Sir Robert Peel’s Free-trade Govern- 
ment, and he had no hope of being re-elected for Newark. A 
petition had been presented against the holder of the seat for 
Wigan, and Mr. Gladstone had issued his address, when 
the Protectionists, foreseeing that he would be elected, 
withdrew the petition. At Carlisle, he said that he 
accepted once more the leadership of the Liberal Party, 
and that it was a leader’s duty “to use every effort to prevent 
the predominance of any one section of the party over any 
other section,” “to raise his voice against any attempt to give 
to sectional opinions that importance which only belongs to the 
general convictions of the party; for, if he were not to do this, 
if he were to defer to any section, he would be doing injustice 
to the party at large.” At the first halt in Scotland, which was 
made at Lockerbie, Mr. Gladstone stated his hope that he 
should “ set a little fire to the heather,” which, he said, English- 
men think of as a destructive operation, while Scotchmen know 
that it is often a way to do good. 


On his arrival in Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone drove at once to 
the Albert Hall and delivered a speech, the drift of which was 
that the Liberals are bound to hold together, not merely for 
the purposes of party, though the purposes of party often 
conduce greatly to the good of the nation as a whole, but more 
especially for this one great purpose,—that they may be able to 
deal in a perfectly independent spirit with the proposals of 
the Irish Party, which calls itself national, and which will 
certainly be reinforced after the General Election by a very 
great accession of strength. If the Tories had any chance of 
dealing independently with those proposals,—that is, of con- 
sidering them without that bias which arises from knowing that 
the Irish vote is essential to their tenure of power,— the necessity 
of union among the Liberals would not be so imperative. But 
as every one knows that it cannot be so, that the Tories do not 
even hope to gain a majority over the Liberals and the Parnellite 
Party taken together, and as the Liberals, if united, may very 
well hope to secure such a majority, Mr. Gladstone argued that 
the stability of the Union must depend on the cohesion and 
unity of the Liberal Party when it comes to hear the overtures 
of those who have the confidence of the Irish people. As 
to the general conditions of any possible arrangement with 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone’s words were as follows:—“To stint 
Treland in powers which may be necessary or desirable for the 
management of matters purely Irish would be a great error, 
and if she was so stinted the end that any such measures might 
contemplate could not be attained; but if, on the other hand, 
in approaching such a subject the error were made of con- 
descending either to clamour or to fear in such a way as to 
violate principles of honourable obligation, and as to impair the 
unity of this great Empire, then, indeed, a fatal error will have 
been committed.” Mr. Gladstone held that unless the settle- 
ment with Ireland is made by a party strong enough to outvote 
all other parties in combination, sufficient security could not be 
taken,—first, for the inviolability of “principles of honourable 
obligation” already incurred by Great Britain; and next, for 
the unity of the Empire. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Gladstone delivered his first 
lengthened speech in Edinburgh, in the General Assembly Hall 








of the Free Church, a speech devoted principally to the question 
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of Disestablishment. His first point was that it is a totally 
different thing to wish to bring any proposal before the nation, 
and to wish to make of it a test-question. To make it a test- 
question, means virtually to postpone all other questions to it; 
and nothing could be less reasonable than to postpone to an 
issue not practically before the nation at all, a number of other 
most important issues which are not only before it, but are 
urgently in need of solution. As to the English Church, he 
said :— It is a Church with regard to which its defenders say 
that it has the support of a very large majority of the people, 
and I confess I am very doubtful whether the allegation can be 
refuted. It is a Church which works very hard. It is a Church 
which is endeavouring to do its business; a Church that has 
infinite ramifications through the whole fabric and structure of 
Society ; a Church which has laid a deep hold on many hearts 
as well as many minds. The Disestablishment of the English 
Church would be a gigantic operation.” So little was that Dis- 
establishment au issue of practical and present urgency that he 
would repeat now, what he had said in 1869 on occasion of Dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, that he could not tell “ whether 
the man breathes the air of Parliament’? who could carry into 
effect such a measure. “ Many of those who talk about Disestab- 
lishment in England, I think, know but little of the subject 
they are writing about. They frame plans of Disestablishment, 
plans utterly impossible to be entertained either at the present 
or at any other time. I speak of a plan which has appeared in 
a work called ‘The Radical Programme.’ There is a plan of 
Disestablishment there, which, even if the people of England 
made up their minds to disestablish, never could be adopted. 
But they have not made up their minds.” It would be the 
greatest folly, Mr. Gladstone said, to make such a question as 
this a test-question overriding the convictions of representatives 
on all the practical matters which are really ripe, not only for 
consideration,—which as yet this is not,—but for legislation. 


Then Mr. Gladstone went on to the question of Disestab- 
lishment as regards Scotland. He reminded his andience that 
if that were made a test-question, it must have the same 
disastrous effect on the questions really before the electorate, 
for suitable candidates, fully prepared to give hearty sup- 
port to all the Liberal measures proposed, would necessarily be 
rejected only because they did not happen to agree with the 
constituency on a question still unripe for treatment. More- 
over, he reminded his audience that the very first result of 
making the Scotch Disestablishment Question a main issue of 
the General Election must be that the foes of Disestablish- 
ment in England would rash to the polls to support the 
interests of the Church of Scotland, in order that they might 
throw their weight into the scales against Disestablishment 
of any kind. Moreover, he did not think the Scotch people 
had at all made up their minds on this matter. As a mere 
straw which showed which way the wind may be blowing, he 
mentioned that at one of the Scotch stations on his journey, 
a man had called out to him, “ Never mind about Disestab- 
lishment ;” whereupon a friend of Disestablishment called for 
three cheers for Disestablishment, without the least response. 
But when another man called for three cheers for the Liberal 
Party, the crowd gave rapturous acclamations of assent. Mr. 
Gladstone declined to vote for Dr. Cameron’s abstract resolution 
in favour of Disestablishment, as he had always declined to vote 
in favour of abstract resolutions which he did not see his 
way to embody in practical legislation, and he could not 
accept the vote which might be given on that resolution as 
a sufficient test of the convictions and wishes of the Scotch 
people. Finally, he made one more eloquent appeal to the 
Liberals to secure a unity of action, so all-important to the 
work they had before them. 


The result of Mr. Gladstone’s speech in Scotland has been 
as satisfactory as we could hope. Of course, the leaders of the 
Free-Church Party have expressed their disappointment, though 
they add that “nothing will affect our admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone, and our readiness to follow him as leader of the 
Liberals whenever the welfare of our country permits us so to 
do.” Nevertheless, they feel compelled by their sense of duty 
to call “ respectfully upon all in Scotland with whom Disestab- 
lishmeut is a matter of conviction and conscience to meet the 
new situation with unflinching firmness and resolution. Mr, 
Glalstone’s refusal to lead cannot relieve us from the obligation 
to do justice to our own convictions ;” and they urge insistance 
on Disestablishment as the most important article of the Scotch 


» 





Liberal creed with all candidates for Scotch seats. Thig » 

is signed by Principal Rainy and Principal Cairns, alte 
undoubtedly carry with it the whole weight of the Free-Kirk 
leaders. Still, we confidently count on Scotch laymen 
pute more wisely the importance or unimpoftance of ha 
matter of this kind, where the weight in the other scale jg not 
merely the unity of the Liberal party, but the reform of th 
House of Commons and some reasonable security for the 
existence of the United Kingdom. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech at Mancheste; on 
Friday week, which, if invective be the ornament of debate ag 
Lord Beaconsfield once pronounced it, must be considered highly 
ornamental, It was really very clever, and a great contrast to 
the dreary stuff now being poured forth on both sides, Haj 
of it was devoted to castigation of Lord Hartington, whom hy 
pronounced to be weak-kneed, short-sighted, and sulky, but 
invited into the Tory camp ; and half of it to malicious sketches 
of the disunion among Liberals. Among them he found the 
Gladstonian, the Hartingtonian, and the Goschenite, the tribe 
of Joseph, “ the tribe of Jesse ”’—Lord Randolph should go to, 
Sunday-school for a few weeks-—and the “infidel gang who 
swear by the great name of Bradlaugh.” Just now, being 
wearied out, they “are all snarling at each other over 
the prostrate form of the luckless Goschen.” If he were a 
gambler watching that fight he should stake his money op 
Mr. Chamberlain, though he thought they all might haye 
the decency to distribute Cabinet offices after the country had 
called them to power. That is lively abuse, if it is broad 
and brutal; and the country is so bored that it can be amused 
even with horse-play; but the answer to it all may be easier 
than Lord Randolph thinks. There were Whigs and Liberals 
before, often far apart, but they worked together ; and there are 
Moderates and Radicals now, and if Mr, Chamberlain will just 
leave off tilting at the steeple, they may work together too. Mp, 
Gladstone has driven a jibbing team before this, and driven jt 
fast too. 


The Ministry dined as usual with the Lord Mayor on Noven- 
ber 9th at the Guildhall, and Lord Salisbury made an interesting 
speech. He declared that the difficulties in Afghanistan were, 
for the present, over; and that, like Lord Beaconsfield, he believed 
there was “room in Asia for both Russia and Great Britain” 
—an apophthegm which we remark is always applauded, but 
never acted on. He noticed the Burmese War as “an expedi- 
tion to reduce a somewhat eccentric potentate within the bounds 
of reason,” and was pleased to believe that in sending it “we 
are acting with the most complete recognition of the rights of 
that great empire [the Chinese] whose representative had a few 
minutes before so admirably addressed the audience,” a bit of 
valuable information most unusually worded. Are we going to 
acknowledge Chinese suzerainty, or to pay a tribute, or what? 
There “should be as little alteration ” as was consistent with 
the demands of India. In Egypt the Government had, with 
the assistance of Sir H. D. Wolff, removed the religious 
suspicions and dislike of the Mussulman population by 
associating the Khalif with us in our work; and in 
Roumelia we were contending for the right of the population 
to govern itself in its own way. That was said to be incon 
sistent; but it was no more inconsistent than for a doctor to 
prescribe tonics after administering a febrifuge. The States of 
the Balkan had developed true national life even more rapidly 
than could have been expected, and they were now able to 
defend themselves. We have given the Balkan portion of the 
speech in more detail elsewhere, and need only remark here that 
it has been well received in Constantinople, where there is some 
unexplained kindness for Bulgaria. 


Lord Salisbury, while speaking with doubt of the poss 
bility of suppressing Irish boycotting, pledged himself, if the 
law did not suffice, to ask Parliament to extend it; but 
he made one unfortunate mistake. He, without the 
slightest necessity, virtually bound his party to defend 
the particularly absurd scheme for the reorganisation 
of London put forward by the City Corporation. That 
scheme redivides London into nine Municipal boroughs, with 
a central body for limited purposes—a sort of glorified Board of 
Works. We should prefer to that a scheme for leaving the 
Corporation intact, extending its authority over all London, and 
making every householder a Liveryman, That would be bad 
enough, but, at least, it would give us unity; in truth, ay 
scheme which is not revolutionary is useless. What we wish to 
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notice, however, is Lord Salisbury’s declaration, which is new, 
and which, outside the City itself, ought to give the Liberal 
candidates for London thousands of new votes. Londoners are 
tired of the system which leaves London without a life of its own. 


Mr. Parnell made a remarkable speech at Liverpool eu 
Tuesday. After remarking that he had sent away Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, whom the Trish in Liverpool wished to have, to fight 
the city of Derry, and recommending Mr. T. P. O’Connor, he 
nroceeded to say that the recent speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
‘ although in many respects vague and unsatisfactor , was the 
timportant pronouncement upon the Irish national ques- 


” 


on which had ever been delivered by any English Minister.’ 
Mr. Gladstone, however, seemed to decline to make any proposi- 
tion of his own, and it was necessary he should make one, for, 
«yntil the Irish question was disposed of, it would be utterly 
impossible for any English questions to proceed.” Moreover, 
f the Irish gave Mr. Gladstone a large majority before he had 
submitted his proposal to the electors, and Mr. Gladstone 
prought forward his measure and carried it, the Lords 
would throw it out, saying it had not been accepted 
pythe people. Mr. Gladstone should, therefore, draw a 
constitution for Ireland, which no man could do better, 
“subject to the constitutions and limitations which he had 
stipulated for regarding the supremacy of the Crown and the 
maintenance of the unity of the Empire,” and let them all see 
what his proposal was. The whole speech reads as if Mr. 
Parnell for the first time were becoming conscious of a necessity 
for compromise ; but it will be observed that he says nothing 
of the supremacy of Parliament, and he has before rejected 
ail “ guarantees” which would, in his opinion, derogate from 
the right of Ireland to self-government. There is nothing, 
therefore, in his speech to show that the first act of an Irish 
Government would not be to deprive all landlords of their land 
by force and without compensation. 


Nothing whatever has occurred in the Balkans this week. 
The Powers are waiting for the Conference, and the Conference 
is waiting for the British Elections. 


The French Chamber met on Wednesday, and the first day’s 
proceedings were not encouraging. M. Floquet, indeed, was elected 
President by 392 votes to 18, a splendid majority, and M. Anatole 
de la Forge by a sufficient number; but the Right and Extreme 
Left united to throw out the second Vice-President, M. Spuller, 
by 231 to 201, the candidate selected being M. Pierre Blanc, an 
old gentleman of eighty, who had just read out an entirely 
Radical programme, not without a tinge of Socialism. As 
Radicals and Opportunists had arranged to elect M. Spuller, 
this showed that the Radicals would not fully obey M. Clémen- 
ceau, and that the Right would vote for anybody who would 
divide the Republicans. The omen is considered most disastrous, 
and it is doubted if the truce will last even nntil the re-election 
of M. Grévy to the Presidential chair. We think it will, as M. 
Grévy’s re-election interests Europe; but note carefully that for 
the first time the name of a possible alternative candidate, M. 
Léon Say, has been seriously brought forward. He is a little too 
much in the hands of the mammoth financiers; but he is a 
possible President. 


Oa Saturday, Mr. Justice Lopes sammed up the evidence in 
the case of the abduction of Eliza Armstrong, pointing out very 
forcibly the flagrant contradictions in Jarrett’s evidence, and 
the absolute inconsistency of that evidence with the evidence of 
five other witnesses who had not been discredited; and the Jury 
then found both Mr. Stead and Jarrett guilty of the abduction 
against the will of the father, On the question whether Jarrett, 
by falsely representing that she wanted Eliza Armstrong to be 
a servant, induced her mother to let her go, the Jury were not 


a 


reed; but they answered the question whether the mother con- 
ed to her going to be used for immoral purposes in the nega- 
ive. Finally, they acquitted Mr. Bramwell Booth and Mr. Jacques 
(Mr. Mussabini) of being parties to the abduction. Further- 
more, they expressed a strong opinion that Mr. Stead had been 
actuated by the highest motives, and recommended the Govern- 
ment to secure the efficient administration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Sentence was deferred till Tuesday, when the 
farther trial of Mr. Stead, Jarrett, Mr. Jacques, and Madame 
Mourey, for an assault on Eliza Armstrong, was to be taken. 


u 






Oa Tuesday this trial came on, and was quickly concluded. 
Mr. Stead, Mr. Jacques, and Rebecca Jarrett were found guilty 
} 





u 


Lopes passed sentence in a brief and weighty speech, in which, 
while he did full justice to Mr. Stead's good motives from his 
point of view, he reflected very severely on the inaccurate, as 
well as contaminating, publications in the Pall Mall, which, 
said the Judge, “have been, and ever will be, a disgrace to 
journalism.” An “irreparable injury” had, he said, been done 
to the parents of Eliza Armstrong. “They have been subjected 
to the unutterable scandal and ignominy of the charge of having 
sold their child.” Mr. Stead, he said, should, as an educated man, 
have known “that the law cannot be broken to promote any good 
or supposed good, and that the sanctity of private life cannot be 
invaded for thefurtherance of the views of an individual who, lam 
inclined to think, believes that the end sanctifies the means.” The 
sentence on Mr. Stead, as mitigated by the Jury’s reeommenda- 
tion, in which the Judge concurred, was a sentence of imprisou- 
ment without hard labour for three months. Jarrett, who had, 
as Mr. Justice Lopes said, been “ pressed into the service,” but 
who had misled her employer as to what occurred, received a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment ‘ without hard labour;” 
while Jacques was sentenced to a single month’s imprisonment. 
Madame Mourey was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour; and so this painful case was at length closed. 


Lord Selborne, who signed Lord Grey’s protest against D’s- 
establishment—and who, it will be remembered, opposed so reso- 
lutely the disestablishment even of the Trish Church that he 
held aloof from Mr. Gladstone in 1867—has written a letter in 
which he intimates that in his opinion the Church Question is 
and remains a much more important matter than any party 
question. He does not maintain that the final test of a candi- 
date’s fitness should be his view on the Church Question; but 
he thinks that he should be “ very slow to recognise the claim 
of any person to be considered Liberal whu endeavours to recom- 
mend himself by promising to vote for taking away from about 
half his fellow-countrymen the churches in which they worship 
and the support provided for the ministers of their religion.” 
On the other hand, the Dean of Manchester (Dr. Oakley), a High 
Churehman who, we venture to conjecture, entirely disapproves 
of Disestublishment, though he reserves that part of his subject 
for another letter, confides to yesterday’s Times his intention 
to vote for a Nonconformist Liberationist rather than not 
strengthen the hands of the Liberal Party. Especially he 
seems to think that Mr. Chamberlain’s views on free education 
and on the condition of the agricultural labourer deserve a good 
Churchman’s support. Perhaps; but we cannot at present 
persuade ourselves either that education will be improved by 
making it quite free, or that the agricultural labourer can be 
petted into a higher moral culture. 
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Dr. Carpenter, the eminent author of “ Human Physiology,” and 
of a work which, if not intrinsically greater, is at least much more 
fascinating to unprofessional readers, the book on “ Mental 
Physiology,” died very unexpectedly on Tuesday morning, in con- 
sequence of very serious burns, due to an accident with a lamp 
used in the heating of a vaponur-bath. Dr. Carpenter was 
seventy-three years of age; but he was ia the full enjoyment of 

is usual health and strength. Dr. Carpenter had applied him- 
lis usua g P|] 
self, especially in earlier life, to the investigation and discussion 
of the phenomena of *reilex action,’ and many of his most 
interesting papers turn on the true interpretation of these phe- 
nomena. In later life he had given himself up to the investiga- 
tion of the Foraminifera, and accompanied the ‘ Challenger’ on 
her voyage for the purpose of making new discoveries in this 
region of natural history. A very great part of his useful and 
laborious life was devoted also to the office of Registrar of the 


University of London, in which even his high scientific attain- 
7 





ments were hardly more useful than his honourable aud spotless 


smn 
character and his untlagging industry. He will be a most 


ris : . } 
ious loss to the University. of whose Senate he became, after 





Se 
he had resigned the Registrarship, a most weighty and active 
member, being, indeed, the chief authority on all questions of 
academical tradition. The degrees in science conferred by 
that University owe 
to his anxious and elaborate care. Dr. Carpenter's “ Principles 
of Mental Physiology ” is not only one of the most useful, but 
one of the most entertaining, books on abnormal mental states 
ii i i 3 ee bey ’ aa 
which the English language contain:. His funeral took piace 
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yesterday at Highgate Cemotery, and was followed by a large 
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‘ ailing and abetting, and Madame Mourey was found guilty of 
Committing an indecent assault, After the verdict, Mr, Justice 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 


R. GLADSTONE’S journey to Scotland may possibly 
i lose him three or four Scotch seats; it will certainly 
gain him from twenty to thirty English seats, and we confess 
ourselves very dubious as to the possible loss. It is quite true 
that the Free-Church Party are dissatisfied with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, and that they intend to persevere in their effort 
to make Disestablishment a test-question in the Scotch elec- 
tions. But we do not believe that even an appreciable number 
of moderate laymen will answer to their appeal. The Scotch 
people are above all things canny. They are aware that they 
may lose much by urging on prematurely a question which 
will divide the Liberal Party without much visible chance of 
hastening the particular result which they desire. There is 
no weakness of which the Scotch people are less frequently 
guilty than impatience ; and we strongly suspect that they will 
take their line from Mr. Gladstone rather than from the great 
Free-Church leaders who still wish to press Disestablishment 
as a test-qyuestion on the Liberal candidates. 


In England undoubtedly, in spite of the sullen minimising 
of the Times, which appears to be still hesitating whether to 
support the Tories or the Liberals, the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Scotch journey will be very great. He has taken up, as English 
Liberals wished him to take up, the duties of leader in no 
hesitating spirit. He has told us all in his speech at Carlisle 
that it is the duty of a leader to form his own impression of 
the tendencies of the party at large, and to keep all sectional 
views which are not shared by the party at large from exerting 
the disturbing force they are apt to exert. He wishes to lead 
a united party ; he wishes the representatives of all the sections 
of it to follow him cordially ; and this he can only effect by 
keeping prominently before the country the convictions and aims 
on which they are all agreed, and suppressing the convictions and 
aims on which only a few of them are agreed. Above all, he 
has put before the country the vast danger of leaving the 
settlement with Ireland.—which is, for the first time, to be 
represented adequately in the Pritish Parliament,—to be 
arranged by a party which can be turned out by the mere 
diversion of the Irish vote from one side to the other. Such 
a settlement could not, he impresses on us, include the security 
for those “ honourable obligations ” and for that authority of 
Parliament, which are essential to the Union, and without good 
guarantees for which no true statesman would be prepared to 
make those concessions to Ireland on the subject of local self- 
government which are otherwise so desirable. Mr. Gladstone 
appeals, then, for a united party, expressly on grounds which do 
not affect in the least the views of either Whigs or Radicals,— 
not because he sympathises with the Whigs and does not 
sympathise with the Radicals, but because, as he says, it is 
essential for the nation at large, Whigs and Radicals included, 
that the British majority which is returned to deal with Mr. 
Parnell’s demands should be a powerful majority,—a majority 
powerful enough to dictate the only terms on which it is 
possible for Great Britain to extend to Ireland a large 
measure of self-government. Now, this is a ground which 
cannot hurt the pride of any section of the Liberal Party. 
Doubtless, there are many points on which Mr. Gladstone 
differs toto cawlo from Mr. Chamberlain; but that is not the 
ground on which he appeals to the Liberals to unite on principles 
all of which Mr. Chamberlain heartily accepts, though there 
are others which he would like to bring forward prominently, 
and which in the interest of party unity must certainly be 
suppressed. Mr, Gladstone has carefully avoided the mistake 
of making his appeal for unity on a moderate programme 
appear to be a direct appeal for moderation. It is that also ; 
but it is that on grounds which ought to impress even those 
who despise moderation. It is an appeal for unity on a 
moderate programme on which all can unite, because, if all do 
not unite, there can be no majority competent to settle the 
greatest of all questions,—the question of Irish self-govern- 
ment,—on terms such as can be laid down with authority, can 
be insisted on with firmness, and can be enforced with ample 
and even redundant resources of power, 


On the reasonableness of putting Disestablishment for the 
present quite out of the way, Mr. Gladstone spoke with all the 
authority of his position, and with all the mastery pertaining to 
the only living statesman who knows thoroughly how widespread 
and deep a conviction it requires to disestablish even a Church 





like the Church of Ireland, a manifest anomaly and injustice 
for which it was hard,—at all events till the Bishop of Peter, 
borough made his great speech,—for thoughtful men even 
to imagine an effective apology. We observe with great 
satisfaction that he treated the scheme of English Dis. 
establishment referred to in the book called “The Radical 
Programme” with scorn, as one the lines of which would 
be totally inconceivable, even if England had determineg 
which she certainly has not, on a policy of Disestablishment 
of some kind. Mr. Chamberlain has given a sort of Sanction 

to this wild scheme by the preface he wrote for the book: 

but we do not much believe that he had seen the chapter rm 

question when he wrote his preface, and we are sure that even, 

if he had, he did not intend to commit himself to the policy 

of every chapter the book contained. He is far too practical 

a man to endorse a scheme which is not merely the most 

unjust suggested by English politicians within the last genera. 

tion, but the most impracticable that can be imagined, since jt 

assumes that Churchmen in general could be got to accept a 

scheme which makes their position as Churchmen perfectly 

absurd. What Mr. Gladstone said on this subject, and what 

he said of the great work which the English Church is now 

doing, and of the numberless fibres which it has put forth 
to bind itself to the hearts of the English people, was said 

with his whole strength, and without the least trace of that 
reluctant “opportunism” with which the Times cynically 
creditshim. There is not a sentence in that part of his speech 
which does not represent convictions as deep and as permanent 

as the deepest of which his singularly tenacious nature is capable, 
The passage on the English Church will gain Mr. Gladstone a 
multitude of votes which he would have lost if he had not 
spoken it, not because, in that case, he would have thought 
and acted differently, but because the prevalent superstition 
which makes men believe that Mr. Gladstone will always go 
further than he says he will go, would have misled the timid 
and the distrustful among English Churchmen. Those who 
know anything about Mr. Gladstone know perfectly well that 
the last movement he would ever sanction would be a move- 
ment against the Establishment. He can see, indeed, the 
dangers and possibilities of the future as few can see them, 
He muses aloud to us about them; but it is precisely because 
he puts himself and his own responsibility so entirely apart 
from these possibilities of the future, that he allows himself 
to be overheard, as it were, thinking what coming times may 
bring. As regards the Scotch Church, we seriously believe 
that Mr. Gladstone is interpreting even Scotchmen rightly in 
declaring that they have not as yet made up their minds, or, at 
least, that they have given no clear indication of it, if they have. 
Probably a majority of the heads of Scotch households really 
favour Disestablishment ; but even of these a good many are in 
no hurry, are not even sorry for an excuse for delay, and would 
like to consider it again,—in fact, feel that a few years delay, 
far from being a very serious grievance, may prove an advan- 
tage. The incident related by Mr. Gladstone as taking place at 
one of the Scotch stations no doubt represents a very considerable 
section of Scotch feeling. And surely so great a matter as the 
Scotch Disestablishment should not be decided on by a bare 
majority, or without that evidence of an ardent and very widely 
diffused desire for it,in the absence of which the soreness of feel- 
ing that must result from it would more than counterbalance 
the just satisfaction of those who make the demand. Scotch- 
men are not only too canny to divide the Liberal Party 
needlessly, they are too canny to urge what they think their 
rights in such a manner and with such emphasis as to create 
needless bitterness amongst themselves. Sir Walter Scott 
never showed his insight into his countrymen more delicately 
than when he made Cuddie Headrigg,—the typical Scotch 
peasant in “Old Mortality,’—conceal carefully, except from 
his wife, that he had fired the shot which killed the bad laird 
Basil Olifant, and even willingly accord to the old butler the 
glory of that fortunate achievement. The Scotch are too prudent 
to be vainglorious. They like to have their way, but they do 
not like to parade their victories over their fellow-citizens. 
They would rather have a safe life than a brilliant one. And 
we believe that the majority of them, even though they intend 
to have Disestablishment in the end, are rather relieved by 
the prospect of a delay, which will certainly put off the evil 
day of ecclesiastical bitterness, and which may possibly lead 
to a unanimity of feeling on the subject such as would reduce 
the bitterness to 2 minimum. Even the Free Churchmen 
expected no final measure during the coming Parliament, 
Why, then. should they fret because no final measure is to be 
anticipated ? 
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ELECTION PROSPECTS. 
L—THE MODERATE VIEW. 


§ I write, Mr. Gladstone’s speech in Midlothian seems to 
me to have removed one of the greatest dangers to 
which the Liberal Party was exposed. I believe that the effect 
of his speech will be to prevent a great many moderate 
Liberals from voting, in a violent Church panic, against their 
party ; and so far as that speech goes, it certainly tells in 
favour of a strong Liberal majority, and against that aspect of 
the situation which I am going to put forward. 

None the less, the situation hardly seems one in which 
Liberals can count on a very magnificent majority over the 
united parties of the Tories and the Parnellites. The 
governing considerations in the matter appear to be these :— 
In the boroughs the franchise has not been changed. Now, in 
1880 there were 297 borough Members in England and 
Wales, of whom only 80 were Tories. In other words, we had a 
majority in the boroughs of England and Wales of 217. Of 
the 80 Tories returned for boroughs, a very considerable number 
were returned for rather large boroughs,—boroughs like the 
Metropolitan boroughs, or Liverpool, or Wigan, or Sheffield, 
and this was very much more so in 1874 than in 1880. 
Undoubtedly the Liberal majority, though considerable, was not 
nearly as large in the boroughs of the greatest wealth and popula- 
tion, as it was in the boroughs of comparatively moderate wealth 
and population. Nothing was more marked than the tendency 
of the very large English boroughs to approximate in their 
politieal type to those suburban districts which returned so 
unbroken a Tory majority in the last Parliament. Now, 
instead of having 297 borough Members in England and Wales, 
we shall have 237 borough Members,—at least so called, for 
Iquite admit that many of the county districts will approximate 
very closely to the type of boroughs,—and all of these will be of 
the type in which the Tories gained at the last two Elections the 
greater number of those triumphs on which the Tory Democrats 
most relied when they urged the policy of redistributing electoral 
power ina democratic sense. London itself—in the larger sense 
—will have about half a hundred more Members than it had in the 
last Parliament, and a very considerable minority of that large 
number will certainly be won by the Tories,—a much more 
considerable minority than would have been won if the places 
of the fifty rew Metropolitan constituencies had been filled by 
the moderate-sized boroughs which have been disfranchised to 
make room for them. The Liberals ought to be well con- 
tented if they win on the borough seats a clear majority of 
25. If they succeed as well as they succeeded in the 
Metropolitan seats in 1880, they would have a rather larger 
majority—namely, 37 ; but in the towns, at all events, I rather 
look to 1874 than to 1880 as the basis for calculation. 

Of course, this large diminution of Liberal power in 
the boroughs will be redressed—and, we may hope, more 
than redressed—by the great change to be expected in the 
county constituencies so called,—I say “so called,” because it 
is certain that a very great many of them are really nothing but 
boroughs with a margin of county round them. A correspondent 
of the Times calculates that the rural county constituencies will 
be very much fewer than the urban county constituencies, and I 
believe that he is right. In the last Parliament, the Tories 
won, in England and Wales, 120 county seats out of 187, or 
had a majority over the Liberals of 53. Of the new county 
‘onstituencies there are 253; and the really critical question, 
of course, for the electors is how far the new victories of the 
Liberals in the rural constituencies will much more than counter- 
balance their losses elsewhere. Now, as I have already said, a 
majority of these new county constituencies are very much more 
like the new towns than like the old counties. We may probably 
expect a clear majority even in this class, but we can hardly expect 
so large a majority as we shall get in the boroughs themselves. 
In the next place, even of the new county divisions which are 
genuinely rural in their character, there will be not a few in 
which the old territorial influence will still prevail. It is 
quite true that in those counties where the Dissenting sects 
are very powerful, there is likely to be a considerable 
revolution towards Radical views. Hence a very con- 
‘iderable number of county divisions,—notably in the 
East of England, and also probably in the South- 
West of England,—will be carried by the Radicals as a 
result of bestowing the franchise on the agricultural labourer. 
We must remember, however, that just as the artisans, 
when they were enfranchised, soon showed themselves to 
be divided in opinion, if not quite in the same proportions 
a8 the shopkeepers, still in proportions not very widely 


different, so we may expect that the agricultural labourers, 
when they are enfranchised, are sure to present, in a greater 
or less degree, the same political phenomenon, Some of them 
are sure to emulate the politics of the small farmer, to deride 
the visionary hopes of the Radicals amongst them, and to show 
a strong disposition to take a line of their own, and this the line 
of the class above them, rather than of the majority of their own 
fellow-labourers. Englishmen will be Englishmen, to what- 
ever class they belong ; and if there is one feature rather than 
another that marks the Englishman, it is the tendency 
of a majority of each class to exert a repelling force on a 
minority, and to drive them off into the opposite pole of 
thought. If the greater number of agricultural labourers 
are likely to be Radical, as I think they are, there will 
be in every county a smaller number who will think of 
themselves as farmers in embryo, whose thoughts and sympa- 
thies will go with the actual farmers and not with their 
fellow-labourers. Add to these the number who will cer- 
tainly fear everything if they vote against the wishes of 
their employer, and I think it may be safely predicted 
‘that in a considerable number of the new county districts, 
though not in a majority of them, a Tory Member will 
be returned. In Wales, for instance, we are almost cer- 
tain to lose two or three seats. In England, too, villadom will 
still be extremely strong in all suburban districts; and, on the 
whole, I think we may be well content if in the counties we 
get more than a majority of 25. If this be added to the majority 
assumed in the towns, we should have in England and Wales 
alone a majority of 50; while in Scotland, if we lose three or 
four seats through the disappointment of the Free-Church 
Party, we can hardly count on a greater majority than 58. 
That would give us a majority of 108 in Great Britain; but 
in Ireland, whenever Mr. Parnell and the Irish Tories were 
both against us, it would be very questionable whether 
we might not have to face a net majority of at least 85, so that 
we should have a working majority of only 23; and we shall 
not do badly, I think, if we can safely secure that number in all 
the critical divisions in which the Irish Home-rulers use their 
utmost strength to overthrow the Liberal Government, and 
get the full support of the Conservatives. 


IL—THE IMMODERATE VIEW. 


THINK there is a chance—more than a chance, a proba- 
bility—of an amazing victory for the Liberal Party. 

The regular calculators on both sides go for once too minutely 
into local prospects, the opinions of classes, and the influence 
of particular topics of dispute. They are, too, unconsciously 
swayed by the judgments of those with whora they converse, 
or from whom they receive reports, all of whom belong more 
or less to the well-to-do or cultivated classes, now, as ever, 
partly ignorant of the opinion of all below them, They forget 
the magnitude of the recent changes, which, by abolishing the 
distinction between town and country, by making the voting 
districts nearly equal, by prohibiting bribery and intimidation, 
by introducing the single-seat system, by enlarging the hours 
of voting, and by enabling all householders to vote, have con- 
verted an English election into a kind of plebiscite. It isa 
mass vote which is about to be taken, rather than a vote from 
six hundred and seventy varying localities ; and experience shows 
that a mass vote in England, when a wave of emotion has 
passed over the land, is sure to fall heavily on one side or 
the other. Such a wave admittedly passed in 1880; and, as 
I believe, another, somewhat different in character, is passing 
now. The total result of the Reform Acts, and of the heated 
discussion since they passed, has been to convince the body of 
the people that all power is in their hands, to let loose a mass 
of feeling compressed for generatione by what seemed irre- 
sistible weight, and to arouse that indefinite but overmastering 
hope of pleasurable change which at intervals, sometimes 
settled by the accession of new Sovereigns, has been felt by 
every nation in the world. This or that promise does not 
excite peoples so much as hope,—hope itself, hope such 
as comes to us all, often in defiance of reason, on some 
days of our lives, This hope, reduced to a political formula, 
is a hope of benefit—that is, of lives sorachow made 
pleasanter by democratic change, and therefore attaches itself 
in boroughs as well as counties to the Liberal Party as the 
party of advance. I would ask any one who doubts this 
to read any batch of addresses from Liberal candidates 
casually selected, and he will find that they are far more 
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larger changes, and that, with marked individual exceptions, 
they lack their ancient characteristics of reserve and qualifi- 
cation. Especially is this marked in the addresses to the 
new county electors, and in addresses from the new nobodies 
who have come forward in such numbers, both of which, 
moreover, often betray a still more significant feeling. They 
are democratic in temper in the extreme; but they are at once 
rash and vague, the candidates seeing clearly the impulse of 
the masses, but not seeing clearly what the masses most desire. 
They, with their senses sharpened by ambition, hear the rush 
of the stream, but are still uncertain of the goal. Their 
aggregate utterances are a roar, of which nothing is quite 
certain except the party meaning. The masses desire the 
Tories to be defeated, as standing in the way of their hope; 
and that will be, as I think, the vote of two-thirds of the 
British electors. In the greatest separate entity in England, 
London, the vote of 1880 showed that three-fifths of the 
electors were Liberal, and London is exceptionally Conservative. 

A Liberal vote of two-thirds given in Britain is, avoiding 
fractions, a vote of 878 to 189; but there is Ireland to be 
considered, The vote there will be mainly Parnellite, the 
great Secessionist returning eighty Members,—or, at least, that 
is the only sensible forecast ; and of the remaining twenty-three, 
possibly not ten will be trustworthy Liberal votes. The Church 
Question may affect a few even of them ; and we will, therefore, 
assign the whole Irish vote to the Tories, who even then will 
be defeated by a vote of 378 to 292, leaving to the Liberals, 
while they can hold together, a working majority of 86. This is 
amply sufficient ; but even this may not represent the full truth. 
The heaviest effect of the recent changes will be felt in the 
counties, where not only have the Tories hitherto been predomi- 
nant, but the Liberals, where they have even fought, have con- 
stantly fought without the stimulus of hope. Now they are 
on fire. The Radical speeches which have so annoyed the 
cultivated, have roused new hope in the agricultural classes, 
including artisans resident in villages ; while the movement for 
Disestablishment, which has so excited the Church, has turned 
the rural Nonconformist ministers, who, being poorer and 
less cultivated, are harder men than their brethren in towns, 
into the most devoted and untiring of electioneering agents. 
There are seventeen thousand such ministers among the Primi- 
tive Methodists alone, each one of whom leads a group of voters 
often very large, and each one of whom will walk twenty miles 
a day for a month if only he can induce one hundred voters to 
vote for religious equality. The Nonconformist organisation 
reaches the labourers in particular as no political organisation 
can, understands them, and sympathises with their desire 
for a certain secrecy of action forced on them by ages of fear 
of the wage-paying class. The counsel of such ministers will 
be all one way, and will be accentuated and made effeciive by 
the extreme resentment of the labourers at the annoyance too 
openly expressed by the farmers at their having votes at all. 
The momentary bitterness between those classes is very great. 
Class pride penetrates very low down in England ; and in many 
counties, more especially in the South and East, where Tory 
predominance was best assured, the labourers are furious at 
the “contempt” they think is heaped upon them. Above 
all—and I hold this to be the most serious element 
ef all the many which will affect the counties—the power 
of the upper class in the rural districts has lasted too long, 
and has been too unbroken. The tradition of the people 
has become fear of it, as fear of the Tory magnates was 
till 1832 the tradition of Scotland. The spell is now broken, 
and the rebound will be as strong as in Scotland, where a people 
Conservative to the bone in their tastes, their religion, and 
their social system, still vote in a scarcely broken Liberal mass. 
English and Welsh counties, therefore, for this Election may 
“oo Liberal with a rush,” and the English counties now send up 
253 Members, much more than half the whole English repre- 
sentation. If, then, the boroughs stand nearly as before, 
—that is, the Tories carry 89 seats out of 237,—the English 
Liberals, plus their 70 Scotch allies, will return at least 
480 Members, against 190 from the entire remainder of 
the Kingdom,—a crushing majority, allowing for the escapades 
not only of individuals, but of entire groups. It may be 
supposed to be too crushing, but if @ hwilred county seats fall 
to the Tories, the Liberals will still be 90 more than the Tories 
o! Britain, plus all Ireland. 

But it will be said no allowance has been made for the 
grievous losses sustained by the Liberals, for the defection of 
the Irish, for the panic excited by the Radical speeches on 
land, and for the deep feeling created by what are regarded as 


Mr. Chamberlain’s threats to the English Establishment. The } 





as 
Irish defection is serious, and may cost twenty seats, un] 
as happened in the revolt of the publicans, the defection lt 
out classes animated with a strong feeling that the Irish shall 
not dispose of English boroughs. The importance of ih 
remaining defections, however, besides being heavily redial 
by Mr. Gladstone’s continued leadership, depends ultimate} 
upon a single question. How deep down do they go in ty 
social organisation? The cultivated classes in this count 
live so exclusively to themselves, maintaining, for the most 
part, courteous non-intercourse with all others, that they 
scarcely understand what those others’ opinions are, and jn 
1880 were wholly taken by surprise. They may be taken } 
surprise again. They were a grand factor in elections up to 1867, 
but they have been since then submerged, and are now whlly 
lost. There are less than 300,000 males occupying £50 houses 
in the island, and if they all voted together—and they will 
not vote together—they would be lost in the huge army of fire 
millions which will this year throng the polling-booths, The 
Tories may rely upon it that foreign policy will not affect thes: 
millions perceptibly at all—their decision being that except in 
the case of defeat in the field the Government must govern 
outside these islands—that the talk about three acres and a cow 
will not affect the masses as against Liberal candidates, and that 
the only serious question is the Church, religion moving men, 
whatever their grade, just as democratic feeling does, through 
their imagination as well as their reason, and calling up the spirit 
of self-sacrifice which is a solvent of dreams. That may be a 
serious source of defection; but after Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
that will not influence this Election, which may, therefore, 
result in one of those waves of emotion before which in this 
country everything goes down. If it does—and of this the 
chance seems to me very great—the Liberal majority will not 
only overbear, but crush, the united force of the Tories and the 
Parnellites counted together. 


MR. PARNELL’S FIRST DIFFICULTY. 


R. PARNELL, who has during the Recess become a 
much greater figure in English politics, is advancing 

fast towards a point where his greatest intellectual defect and 
his greatest personal misfortune will become much more visible 
to the public. The defect is an almost total want in his mind 
of constructive capacity. It is impossible in view of his career 
to deny him the possession of considerable or even rare powers, 
and especially of the power of governing the ungovernable. 
Not only English statesmen, but Irish leaders, have found it 
most difficult to effect what Mr. Parnell seems to effect with 
ease,—namely, the drilling of the Irish Catholic masses into 
an obedient and quiescent force. No English statesman has 
succeeded in this task, and even O’Connell did not succeed 
perfectly, the quarrel between the moral-force men and 
the physical-foree men rising high even under his sway; 
but this cold, Protestant Englishman, with his precision 
of speech, and ungenial arrogance, and haughty inflexibility, 
this man who is like a cross between the younger Pitt and 
Robespierre, but lacks the oratorical power of either, rules 
Irishmen as a true Dictator, moves candidates about like 
pawns on a chess-board, and actually intimated at Liverpool 
on Tuesday, almost in so many words, that he could if he 
would even now, at the twelfth hour, give Mr. Gladstone an 
overwhelming majority. A man who can bind sand like that 
must be a great engineer; but, nevertheless, Mr. Parnell 
is not completely equipped with mental machinery. Like 
Robespierre, he has no constructive mind, He took 
up the agrarian question, the ultimate source of his 
power, most reluctantly; he never proposed an alterna 
tive plan to Mr. Gladstone's; and it is probable that he 
never fully understood the operation of the scheme adopted. 
He has never, that we can remember, introduced one grea 
constructive Bill; and he is now exceedingly perplexed by his 
own inability to sketch out the precise measure of Home-rul? 
he desires for Ireland. He admitted at Liverpool that, as 4 
practical politician, he must accept the necessity of a common 
Sovereign for England and Ireland, and that the Empire must 0 
united—that is, of course, if the change is to be effected withou: 
revolution—but he had no measure to propose which would fulft 
his purposes under those conditions. On the contrary, he asked 
Mr. Gladstone to propose one, on the distinct ground of his 
intellectual ability for the task; and threatened him, if he did 
not, that not only should he have a poor majority, but that 
the despatch of any English business should be prevented. Mi. 
Parnell declined, that is, the constructive work, and left hs 
whole business of statesmanship to his opponents, whom, we" 
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lan is propounded, he will Oppose or criticise, but not 
seriously help. That is not the part which Founders play ; and 
Mr, Parnell has now arrived at the stage where he will discover 
that his inability to found, even on paper, weights him heavily 
in his struggle. ; You cannot make a Constitution, as the 
American Federalists knew, by adopting, and probably spoiling, 
another man’s work. An Irish Siey¢s must think out constitu- 
tions for himself; and this, as we understand his character, 
Mr, Parnell is incompetent to do,—an imperfection which, if 
he is right in his calculations, he will feel more bitterly every 
hour. He could, and did, find a lawyer to fight the Land Bill 
for him; but if he finds a statesman to fight the * Local 
Government of Ireland Bill” for him, he will find a superior 
and a successor. 

Then he will be terribly crippled by the fact that his power 
is based on the adhesion of men who are at once worse and 
more revolutionary than himself. He is King, but a king 
in whose council must sit, and on certain subjects must 
rule, men who, to use the least offensive words, intend 
a large measure of class spoliation. They and their followers 
form “the Army of the Irish Revolution,” without whom Mr. 
Parnell is but an able preacher in the desert; and they intend 
to take the land virtually by force. Mr. Parnell has not the 
power to throw them over. We have never been able to resist 
an impression that he personally dislikes the agrarian revolt ; 
that he sees how dangerous it must be to the very institution 
of property ; and that if left to himself in an Irish Parliament 
he would have proposed a judicial rent varying, like tithe, 
with the price of produce. His supporters, however, do 
not want that. Partly from unscrupulous greediness, 
partly from a vague sentiment that as the land was 
originally confiscated by foree so it may rightfully be con- 
fiscated back again—which is nonsense, for they are not 
going to restore the old proprietors—they intend, if they can, 
to vest the property of all landlords in all tenants. They 
say so openly, very few taking the trouble even to talk about 
fair compensation; while one, in Mr. Parnell’s presence at 
Kildare, spoke of three years’ purchase as sufficient. Mr. 
Parnell, Dictator though he be, has not the strength to dis- 
approve these people, and must, if Home-rule is seriously 
thought of, fight all provisoes which would cripple a representa- 
tive Irish Council in dealing with the land. That is, he must 
atthe supreme moment of his life, when he thinks success 
nearer than he had ventured to hope, come right athwart both 
the moral sentiment and the generous pride of the English 
people. They are quite aware that in acceding to the judicial- 
rent idea,—that is, in compelling landlords to limit their claims 
to the figure Englishmen thought just,—they gave a tacit 
guarantee that so much at least should be paid, and they will 
not consciously repudiate it. They might, in view of the 
terrible fall of prices, revise the judicial rent so far as to in- 
troduce the sliding-scale, which in practice guides English 
landlords ; but they will go no farther. They cannot, without 
conscious self-abasement, grant a form of self-government 
which would abandon the landlords, after the landlords have 
submitted to their award; and Mr. Parnell’s followers will 
accept no other form. They want, if not direct power to 
settle rent, at least control of the police who make its 
collection possible, and they will hold out for that. Mr. 
Parnell, therefore, finds himself driven into this dilemma— 
that he must either ask the impossible, or, by accepting 
the possible, break his own magic wand, which is nothing 
else than the peasant’s hope that in an  enfranchised 
Ireland land would be rent-free. There may be a way out, 
visible to keener minds than ours; but to our thinking, if 
Mr. Parnell’s anticipations, as visible in his Liverpool speech, 
are well founded, he is on the threshold, not of victory, but 
of possible and, it may be for him personally, of final defeat. 
At all events, he is on the threshold of a grand complication, 
Which his mental equipment and his special position do not 
adapt him to meet, for which, indeed, he has but one weapon 
—his singular power of selecting men just strong enough to 
do his work, But then does the man he now wants, the man 
tho can frame a Constitution that will content Ireland and 
England, exist in the Nationalist ranks? And if he exists, 
Will he consent to obey every nod from Mr. Parnell ? 


their p 


LORD SALISBURY ON HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 

ORD SALISBURY’S speech on foreign politics at the 

Guildhall on Monday was on the whole satisfactory ; but 
he might have been a little more explicit on Egypt, and 
4 little less light-hearted about Barmah. We do not like 





jocular conquests. Upon affairs in the Balkans, he was plain 
enough. It is clear that, subject to certain diplomatic reserves, 
he is on the side of the Christian States in the Peninsula ; that 
he thinks they should manage their affairs in their own way ; and 
that England at all events is not bound to “ use her material 
resources” against ‘revolted subjects.” The East Roumelian 
insurrection in particular “was an expression on the part of 
the people, apparently tolerably unanimous, of the way in 
which they desired to be governed.” _It is, therefore, we may 
fairly assume, a justifiable movement, to be regarded in this 
country with at least “ benevolent ” eyes, and to be supported, 
so far as diplomacy can support it, against external attack. Lord 
Salisbury does not desire a return to the status quo ante; and, 
indeed, holds the argument put forward in defence of that 
course to be altogether illusory. He contends that not only have 
Servia and Greece no right to make such a demand, but that, 
if conceded, the concession would produce more formidable 
insurrections. “I have this further opinion, that if a par- 
ticular form of Government which the Bulgarians desire is 
refused to them, because if it is to be given compensation must 
also be given to the Serbs and to the Greeks, not that the 
Bulgarians will for the future abstain from trying to obtain 
the form of Government which they prefer, but that in future 
they will recognise that it will be necessary to take the 
Serbs and the Greeks into their councils, and that the 
result will be that there will be a movement of three 
small Powers instead of one.” That is a most able argu- 
ment,—indeed, as an argument, it is final; and now that Lord 
Salisbury has used it in public we may, we trust, rest assured 
that even if the Conference should decide on restoring the 
status quo, the decision will not be unanimous, and will not, 
therefore, be carried into effect by the Porte, which alone can 
legally despatch troops into Roumelia. The statement corre- 
sponds with all intelligence from Constantinople, and with the 
constantly-increasing bitterness of the Russian Government, 
which views the growing independence of the Balkan States 
much as an heir in reversion views his bachelor uncle’s court- 
ships. Theoretically, the uncle has a right to go his own way, 
and marry whom he pleases, but if he acts on his right the 
inheritance disappears. 

In Egypt, Lord Salisbury has achieved one considerable 
success. The British Government now occupies Egypt with 
the consent of the Sultan, and is therefore in a strictly legal 
position; but so also, unhappily, is the other Commissioner, 
Mukhtar Pasha, the Turkish Marshal. Lord Salisbury ought, 
at least, to have told his audience why he believes these 
authorities will agree with each other and the Khedive—which 
is not primd facie probable—what reforms he hopes they 
will secure, and what is the course which, now that all danger 
from Egyptian fanaticism has passed away, he expects 
events to pursue. Upon all these subjects he was silent; 
and upon Burmah he said nothing except two or three 
sentences, one implying that Theebau was a slightly comic 
personage—an idea, also, of the Loudon roughs, who made 
him this year’s guy—and another, that he himself had not 
yet decided between annexation and some other form of action. 
Since we last wrote upon this subject, events have gone for- 
ward in Burmah at a rapid pace. King Theebau, it is said 
against French advice, has returned a reply to Lord Dufferin’s 
Ultimatum which is in all but form a direct defiance. He will 
make no alteration in his treatment of the Bombay traders. 
He will admit a Resident, but only on the old terms,—that is, 
without a guard and without his boots when he receives 
audience—terms which were frankly tried before, and found so 
insupportable that the Resident was withdrawn. Finally, he 
answers the demand that he shall hold diplomatic rela- 
tions only with Great Britain by what is really a sneer, that 
he must first consult his allies, France, Italy, and Germany. 
As his greatest offence is -his understood—and, we believe, 
proved—readiness to establish French influence on the Upper 
Irrawaddy, and so compel us to garrison Assam and 
Eastern Bengal, this is defiance, and the final orders 
to cross the frontier have already been issued. General 
Prendergast is already in Pegu, regiment after regiment is 
advancing to Thyatmyo, the frontier cantonment, there to 
take steamer for the Burmese capital; and by the first week 
of December, the British, if nothing goes wrong, ought to be 
in possession of Mandalay. It is then their difficulties will 
commence. Unless some great blunder is committed, or 
Burmah develops a General, there should be neither a serious 
campaign nor any great expenditure of money, though, be it 
observed, our maritime superiority does not exempt us from 
frightful waste in transport. But the country must be governed 
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somehow ; and there are as yet no visible means of doing it, ex- 
cept declaring Mr. Bernard Lieutenant-Governor of all Burmah, 
with his seat at Mandalay. That is the easy course, because, the 
country once annexed, the Burmese will take quietly to money- 
making ; and it is formally stated that this course is approved 
by the Chinese, whose Ambassador, we may note, not only 
attended the banquet at the Guildhall, but answered very happily 
to the diplomatic toast. Nevertheless, the objections to that 
course are still very grave. China just now may wish for a 
counterpoise to France in Indo-China, and may even long 
for more Customs-duties; but where is the evidence that 
her statesmen regard Great Britain as their natural ally ? 
If that is to be part of their settled policy, we may 
forget the question of frontiers, and indeed a great 
many other questions which have troubled us in Asia, for 
there exists no Power upon that Continent which could 
stand up against such an alliance. It would give us the aid of 
innumerable multitudes of potential soldiers who could operate 
against France or Russia with equal facility, and would ensure 
the permanent fidelity both of Nepaul and Burmah. They 
could no more spring at us than could a child held by two 
gigantic policemen. But then, can we depend on such 
an alliance with men who, owing to the opium quarrel, 
have hitherto regarded us as of all barbarians the most 
intrusively barbaric? Lord Salisbury must in the end 
give us definite information on that point, and also 
upon this other. It is quite evident that neither he nor 
Lord Dufferin believe that Gambetta’s idea of a French 
Empire in Indo-China is permanently abandoned at Paris. 
That is the true motive of their action, whatever it may be 
diplomatically expedient to say. We cannot have France upon 
the Irrawaddy, that is certain, unless we wish to spend 
five millions a year in garrisoning Bengal; but then, if 
we annex Burmah, can we endure her on the Meinam? 
If Burmah becomes, as it would become under us, a 
rich and prosperous province, every French threat against 
Siam will be a threat to us, till we may be driven to “ pro- 
tect’ Siam also. It is this incessant and, as it were, auto- 
matic expansion of the Empire that inspires us with distrust, 
rather than the particular Burmese incident. We literally 
have not a garrison to spare for the province, for we cannot 
trust Madrassees alone; and although we see that the War 
Office has decided to ask Parliament for ten thousand more 
men, the next Parliament, or the Parliament after, may 
reduce the Army by that number. At all events, 
we have no over-supply of men, and the garrison we 
place in Burmah will be a deduction from our fight- 
ing strength, as much lost for European or Central Asian 
purposes as if they were in Mars. We might lessen the 
difficulty by assigning Burmah, the whole of it, to the 
Marines, and so supplying that force with very welcome 
permanent service on better pay; but as matters stand, we 
are overtaxing our supply of regiments, as Rome before 
Hadrian overtaxed her supply of legions. Broad considera- 
tions of this kind ought at least to be mentioned when 
Lord Salisbury speaks of the conquest of Burmah as if 
it were a kind of joke. Fortune, we admit, has been 
most kind to him in overthrowing M. Ferry and con- 
ciliating the Chinese statesmen at one and the same moment ; 
but still England has to depend on her own strength, and, as 
the demand for ten thousand men shows, she has reached its 
limit. If the “weary Titan” must stoop for yet another 
burden, be it so, but there is no cause for smiling at that 
addition to her load; and there was a smile, not reciprocated 
in Paris, in Lord Salisbury’s reference to the Burmese Expedi- 
tion, and that “ eccentric ’ monarch, Theebau. 


THE ARMSTRONG VERDICT. 


4 R. STEAD has himself admitted that the verdict in the 
Armstrong case was inevitable, and, the verdict having 

been what it was, the public will welcome the leniency of the 
sentence and the weighty comments of Mr. Justice Lopes by 
which that sentence was accompanied. That Mr. Stead’s in- 
tention throughout was, so far as was in his power, to put a stop 
to the crimes of which he may be said to have forged a typical 
specimen, deficient only in its ghastly termination, no one of 
much judgment doubts. But that any course could have been 
more ill-fitted for his purpose than the course he actually 
took, is most difficult to believe. To a man of less excitable 


temperament, it would, we think, have been obvious from the 
first that, teetotaller as he was, to go about drinking champagne 
with women of bad character for the purpose of worming out the 


_ — 

secrets of the haunts of vice, was most unlikely to Conduce + 

the formation of any well-matured plan for so exposin the 
iniquities of which he heard as to satisfy the country of Pe 
magnitude without increasing the evil. In point of fag it 
led him not only to publish details which a soberer judgment 
would have shrunk back in horror from making public, but in 
all probability to exaggerate so seriously the extent of the horrors 
with which he had to deal, that the public may be disposed 
to believe even Jess than the truth,—even less than the inyos. 
tigations of the Lords’ Committee had previously led them t, 
accept. It is obvious that the whole procedure which Jej 
to this Armstrong case was the conception of an over-excitej 
brain. It was, in the first place, a very great sin—to put the 
matter plainly—to attempt to bribe a mother to sell her chil 
for immoral purposes. But even if it had not been a gip 

it was utterly irrelevant to the work Mr. Stead haj 
in hand. It was his business to expose actual wickedness 

so far as he could do so without adding to its amount: 
it was not his business to attempt to add to the sum of that 
wickedness by acts of his own instigation, even though he in. 
tended,—as, of course, he did,—to prevent the wickedness from 
taking effect in a child’s ruin. We cannot see that, had 
Jarrett been as trustworthy as Mr. Stead, in his excitable state, 
supposed her to be, he could in any case have effected 
anything by the abduction of Eliza Armstrong half as effective 
for his purpose as the production of one single case of a child 
actually ruined by evil-minded wretches. The intention to tempt 
Mrs. Armstrong was not only a moral wrong of the most grievous 
kind, but not one of a kind useful for Mr. Stead’s purpose, 
And we think that he betrays his own sense of this in the 
deliberate animus against Mrs. Armstrong which induced 
him to republish on Monday, in his otherwise magnanimous 
and candid article, his libel on her character,—a cruelty of 
which we do not think he would have been guilty if he 
had not felt that craving to justify to himself the most 
culpable of his own actions, by which even high-minded men 
are constantly misled. A poor woman in her position, 
exonerated by the Jury. and evidently completely acquitted by 
the Judge, of having sold her child for evil purposes, ought not 
to have been once more publicly branded with the imputation 
of this frightful crime by the very man who had failed to 
prove his case in Court, and who now only says that he has 
evidence beyond what was produced in Court to guide him; 
for if that evidence were submitted to the same tests as the 
evidence he did produce, it is most probable that it would 
have yielded the same results. Mr. Justice Lopes was justi- 
fied in saying that Mr. Stead had apparently acted on the 
principle that it is right to do evil that good may come. In 
nothing does the fatal result of that principle show itself 
more plainly than in the disposition to assert against all 
the evidence that the woman whom he has so wronged 
was so bad that it was hardly possible to make her worse, 
Doubtless it is for Mr. Stead’s peace of mind that he should 
think so; but that he is able to think so only shows how easy 
it is for a clever man to find excuses for himself when he has 
once identified himself with a policy which it is absolutely im- 
possible to justify. In admitting, as he has done, that he ought 
not to have trusted to such an agent as Jarrett, he has shown 4 
candour worthy of him. In his reiterated accusations against 
Mrs. Armstrong, he has shown a determination to shut his eyes 
to unwelcome evidence which is quite unworthy of him. 

The chief lesson, as it seems to us, of the Armstrong case 
is this, that without sobriety of mind there is no real chance 
of turning even the most righteous enthusiasm to the advantage 
of the people. At every step in the series of blunders which led 
to this trial that want of sobriety of mind was shown. It 
was shown in the heated and excited state of mind to the 
chronic continuance of which, during his inquiry, Mr. Stead 
frankly confessed in the witness-box. It was shown in the 
very conception of using such an instrument as Jarrett for 
purposes every one of which needed the most authentic testimony: 
It was shown most of all in the perverse decision to illustrate 
the ease with which real crime could be committed by adding 
another breach of law, partly real and partly fictitious, to 
that black list of offences by which his imagination had beet 
so fatally haunted. It was shown, again, in the carelessness with 
which he omitted to note down even Jarrett’s statements till it 
was far too late for him to remember them with any accuracy. 
It was shown in the unjustifiable confidence with which, both i2 
writing and in speech, he made himself responsible for the truthof 
allherstatements. It was shown in the recklessness with which 
he poured out in his newspaper the mass of impurities with 





which he defiled the country, in the hope, no doubt, of awakening 
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its conscience, —which to some extent, probably, was awakened, 
—but with the moral certainty of poisoning all those minds 
whose conscience he did not succeed in awakening. And it 
was shown, perhaps, most of all in the cruel examination of 
the child by a bad woman for no better purpose than to prove 
what no one doubted, that 2 woman of an infamous profession 
would not scruple to add another infamy to the list of 
her crimes. So gross an insult as that twice inflicted 
on Bliza Armstrong could not have been offered to a 
child of middle-class parents without incurring a kind of 
resentment which might well have terminated in murder. 
Admitting to the fullest extent that Mr. Stead’s animating 
motive throughout this terrible business has been a passionate 
desire to do good,—though that has evidently been mingled with 
the vainglory of posing as a hero and martyr in the cause,— 
we find it difficult to remember a case in which the desire to do 
ood has resulted in graver and more widespread misclief. 
The truth is, that the fanatical religious movement with which 
this crusade has been bound up, has seriously tainted it. 
Nothing to our minds proves the divine origin of Christianity 
more clearly than the constant conjunction of precepts 
of sobriety with precepts implying an impassioned view 
of all the greater ends of life. Christians are told 
by St. Paul not to think of themselves more highly 
than they ought to think, “but to think soberly, accord- 
ing as God has dealt to every man the measure of faith.” In 
other words, the more faith they have, the more they are to 
distrust their own high thoughts of themselves. In another 
passage the injunction to live “soberly” precedes even the 
injunction to live righteously,—as if without beginning with 
sobriety, righteousness were impossible. And surely experience 
shows that enthusiasm not combined with sobriety, is one 
of the most dangerous torches with which men can play in 
social life. Myr. Stead has shown great enthusiasm, but he has 
shown also that if indeed he have the “ overbearing will” of which 
he boasts, he does not use it to overbear the promptings of his 
ownwilder instincts. Mr. Stead still regards the evidence for that 
evil of the “‘apocalypse” of which he was the author, as hardly 
even seriously undermined by this inquiry, because so much of it 
was independent of this case. Well, we do not for a moment 
doubt that the evil is great enough to justify anything in the 
world by way of remedy, except the wide dissemination of fruit- 
ful germs of future vice. But there is at least this to be said on 
the other side, that if so small a part of his case has yielded 
such untrustworthy results, the public may fairly hope that if 
the whole had been tested by equally stringent tests, at least 
a large portion of the remainder would have disappeared into 
the same limbo as the supposed maternal depravity of Mrs. 
Amstrong. It is not for minds so excitable as Mr. Stead’s to 
undertake crusades of this kind with advantage either to them- 
selves or to the public. 


THE DISMEMBERMENT OF LONDON. 


ORD MAYOR’S Day was celebrated as usual on Monday, 
and the usual flow of political eloquence took 

place in the Guildhall. But, as regards London, none 
of the utterances of the professed and professing politicians 
who spoke at the Banquet in the evening compare in 
point of statesmanship with the address of the Lord 
Chief Justice when receiving the Lord Mayor in the Law 
Courts in the afternoon. All that Lord Salisbury could find 
to say on the measure which more than anything else affects 
the lives and happiness of the four millions who inhabit the 
capital of the Empire was the observation “ that whatever 
changes in local government may be carried out, he trusted 
they would not destroy the peculiar character of the City of 
ondon.” In other words, he does not care how the rest 
of the four millions are governed as long as the handful 
who form the City of London can dispose at their own will 
of an endowment revenue of half a million a year. It is not 
Wonderful if, with such resources at command, the square 
mile which forms the City area should be in some respects, 
as undoubtedly it is, better looked after in respect of paving, 
lighting, and cleansing than the larger and unendowed areas 
outside. But it is wondeiful that any one, Tory or Liberal, 
should be found in these days to defend a system under which 
the chief officer of the chief city in the world should be deter- 
mined on by seventy or eighty votes cast for some obscure 
candidate for the Aldermanship of some obscure City ward, 
which is,as a matter of fact, the way in which the Lord 
Mayor is selected. The utterances of narrow Toryism, eager 
only for the preservation of anomaly and privilege, contrast 











badly with the large and statesmanlike utterances of Lord 
Coleridge. He reminded the Lord Mayor that while 
“ Parliament has dealt with everything else, with the Church, 
the law, its own being and constitution, even with the suc- 
cession to the Throne, it has left the Corporation of the City 
of London unaltered. But while the Corporation has remained 
unchanged, London itself has been most marvellously trans- 
lated.” In Queen Elizabeth’s time, to go no further back, 
“the City of London was by far the greatest city in the 
kingdom. Now, in real population, it is the smallest. 
In rateable value it is by no means the richest; and 
a dozen enormous hamlets have grown up around it which 
form what we mean when we speak of London, exceeding in 
population more than one European kingdom, and forming by 
far the largest collection of inhabitants on the face of the 
earth. Yet this enormous and gigantic place is the 
one place in these islands which has no municipal in- 
stitutions ; and its inhabitants have groaned for years 
under Vestries, Companies, Boards, Commissions, Committees, 
all irresponsible (except to tribunals costly, tedious, and un- 
certain), but remorseless in the exercise of the great power of 
taxation. Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful that 
the cry for a Municipality or Municipalities has grown loud 
and general. It is not to be expected that from the operation 
of such a measure, when it is introduced, the great Corporation 
of London can wholly escape.” The matter could not be more 
forcibly put. The simple question is,—How much longer 
are the old narrow bounds of London to be preserved, 
and the true London of to-day sacrificed, for the benefit 
of a few individuals, the derelicts of progress, who still 
remain in the old enclosure? There is, in fact, no alterna- 
tive to the scheme of creating a Corporation to include the 
whole of London. The Lord Chief Justice, addressing the Lord 
Mayor, was bound in courtesy to refer to the proposal of the 
Committee over which the Lord Mayor presided to constitute a 
cluster of Municipalities round the central body of the old Cor- 
poration. But the proposal is an antiquated absurdity, and it 
stands self-condemned by the very body which now advocates it. 
The first Commission on the City of London, which made its 
report in 1837, went on the logical, consistent, common-s2nse 
lines on which its general Report on Municipal Corporations was 
founded. It recommended the application to London of the 
same principle as was acted on in the case of Bristol and 
Liverpool,—the extension of corporate privileges, corporate 
powers, and corporate property from a mere section of the 
community to the whole. Unfortunately, the Reform move- 
ment was spent, and nothing was done. In 1854 another 
Commission, far inferior in numkers, strength, and capacity 
to the old one, was appointed. This Commission 
recommended the continuance to the City proper—then a 
decreasing and decaying community—of those exclusive powers 
and privileges which the Commissioners of 1837 would not 
endure. But though in 1854 the City had begun to decrease 
in population, the recommendation was not so absurd then 
as now. In 1851 the City population was 129,000, now it is 
barely 50,000; while the outer ring, with then only some two 
millions, has now close on four millions of inhabitants, But 
the Commission then, like the Corporation now, stultified itself. 
Though the Commission reported against a single Municipality 
on the ground of want of community of interests, and the 
magnitude of area and population, it yet recommended the 
establishment of a Central Board for the then most pressing 
common need,—the establishment of a common sewage system. 
It was also in favour of a common police, had it not been for 
the vested interest of the City. The very Government which 
had appointed this Commission, on which were two of its 
own members, refused to carry out the recommendation of 
the incorporation of scattered pieces of London, but did 
carry out the establishment of a Central Board—a feeble, 
badly elected Board, it is true—the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. But even that was immensely superior 
to the disunited Commissions that existed before it. The 
Act of 1855, too, reduced to comparative order the chaos 
that then prevailed outside the City; and one Board super- 
seded the nine Boards which then bore sway in the 
Strand, another superseded the eleven Boards which divided 
the single parish of Newington, and so throughout the 
Metropolis. Thirty-eight Boards, partly responsible because 
at least elected by the ratepayers, and acting under a single 
Act, were substituted for hundreds of irresponsible bodies 
acting under two hundred and fifty distinct private Acts, 
to say nothing of public ones. The Commission of 1854 
proposed also extensive reforms in the constitution of the 
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sole body privileged to enjoy municipal rights ; but though Bills 
were introduced in 1858, 1859, and 1860, the City managed 
to delay, and thereby defeat, each and all. Thus it is that in 
1885 the body that now represents, not 130,000 people, but 
50,000 people, who at the present rate of decrease will 
soon dwindle to 25,000, presumes to draw up a constitution 
for the 4,000,000 of people outside the mystic pale, and to 
dictate to them against their will how they shall be governed. 
Yet even the Corporation recognizes the necessity of a Central 
Board besides the Corporations for central purposes, and thus 
effectually stultifies its own project of dismemberment. It is 
too late for their reactionary proposals. The five boroughs 
of 1832, the seven boroughs of 1854, the nine boroughs 
of 1867, have become the fifty-seven constituencies of 1885, 
and represent not the privileged few of 1832, but the ‘immensa 
communitas,’ the true democracy of the old London; and the 
working-men of London have at their backs the working-men 
of the enfranchised municipal boroughs. The adhesion of Lord 
Salisbury to the City scheme has sealed its fate. A London 
united already for nineteen distinct purposes—a London with 
a central Police, a central Fire Brigade, a central Drainage 
Board, which is also a central Sanitary, Building, Bridge, and 
Parks Board, a central Hospital Board, and a central Education 
Board—is hardly likely to break itself up into nine disconnected 
Corporations to please the Lord Mayor and the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

But, says Lord Salisbury, “he does not speak without 
confirmation from recent experience ;” and he cites the London 
School Board elections as showing the dangers of a huge, 
unwieldy body averted by the representatives of the smaller 
areas. But the illustration is unfortunate. For what does it 
show? It shows that, large as the administrative area of the 
Board is, unduly large as the elective areas are, uncertain as is 
the action of the cumulative vote, yet this central representa- 
tive body, being popularly elected, is easily brought to book by 
its constituents, and made responsible to them for the way it 
spends their money. But the Metropolitan Board of Works 
may perpetrate jobs like that in regard to the new music-hall ; 
the Asylums Board may indulge in a career of plunder, 
corruption, and mismanagement, like that recently exposed in 
the Eastern Hospitals inquiry ; the Corporation of London 
may spend £27,000 on a lunch to a Prince, and there is no 
one to call them to account, no one to whom they are respon- 
sible, because the two first are not elected by popular suffrage, 
and the last is representative only of a knot of persons who 
have a vested interest in waste and its profits. 

The London School Board is a remarkable instance of the 
ease and the efficiency, and, on the whole, economy, with which 
a great machine may be worked. Put the London School 
Board at present is only one among some eighty bodies 
which divide the interest and dissipate the energies of London 
Municipal life. Concentrate in a single body of 240 members 
the powers of the Corporation, the Board of Works, the Asylums 
Board, the Police powers of the Home Office, the licensing 
powers of the Lord Chamberlain and the County Magistrates, 
the Poor-law powers, and the School powers, and you get a 
body in the election of which the people of London will find a 
greater interest than the people of Birmingham have now 
in their Municipality. Let them delegate to the smaller 
local bodies the consolidated powers now frittered away 
among Vestries, Boards of Guardians, and School Managers, 
and you will get a system of local government in which both the 
work and the workers will be indefinitely superior to anything 
we have now. Divide et impera is a maxim suspect alike for 
its origin and its application. Londoners will have none of it. 
They will not let Lord Salisbury and Mr, Staples dismember the 
capital to be devoured in detail. 


THE STRENGTH OF A CHURCH. 

T seems pretty generally to be assumed that those who 

resist with warmth the proposal to strip the Chureh of 
England of her endowments, must be actuated by the false 
notion that the strength of a Church consists in the worldly 
goods and worldly influeuce which she possesses. Almost as 
well might it be said that a man who resists with warmth an 
attack on his purse, must be actuated by the false notion that 
the strength of a man consists in the ready money which he 
carries about him. If anything is certain, it is, we suppose, 


that the primitive Church did not rely on endowments for 
her success; yet it is clear that when the rich brought their 
wealth and laid it down at the Apostles’ feet, their contribu- 








a 
tions were cordially recognised, gratefully received, ang ee 
tainly would not have been given up to Jewish “ dieendowen” 
without a strenuous effort to resist the injustice. Jt ; 
monstrous to say that those who are reluctant to part ea 
endowments which they believe to have been given mainly for th 
very purposes for which they are being used, ignore the vile 
strength of the Church in their sensual craving after loay 
and fishes. The more we believe that if the Church were stripped 
bare to-morrow, she would find the means and the strength to 
become a great power for good the day after, the more are we 
bound to use all lawful means to preserve what we have 
to-day. The trustee who is willing to give up his trust. 
fund to the first person who tells him that he has no 
right to it, would be the very man to sit helplessly and hope. 
lessly down in despair, if he had been forcibly robbed of i 
The last inference we have any right to draw froma man} 
resistance to what is regarded as unjust or wanton serene 
is that those who offer that resistance would be paralysed by the 
sudden loss of means and influence. Those who do not hold 
fast all the means of usefulness they have, are just the very 
persons who would never bestir themselves to any purpose if 
they were stripped of those means. 


Still, we are quite at liberty to assert, and do most strongly 
assert, that the strength of a Church is not in the means which 
she possesses; nay, that it is quite within the limits of possibility 
to suppose that the catastrophe which stripped a Church bare— 
if that were the will of Providence—might result in granting 
her a larger measure of spiritual life. The strength of a Church 
consists first aud before all in the higher motives with which she 
can renew the heart of man, in the faith which she can inspire, 
in the peace which she can bestow, in the love which she 
can shed abroad, in her power to unite those within her, in her 
power to attract those who are outside, in her victories over 
natural pride, in her successful diffusion of a true humility, in 
the ease with which she kindles a sobering enthusiasm and a self. 
distrustful zeal, in the meekness with which her children bear 
misfortune and the gladness with which they welcome arduous 
duties, in the fortitude with which she imbues us towards external 
catastrophes, and the genius which she fosters for turning 
seeming calamities into spiritual ‘blessings. It may be very 
well said that if this be the real measure of the life of a Church, 
very few of our modern Churches are fully alive. Probably not 
But the Church from which all Christians alike derive their life 
and faith was truly alive, and did show her true life in the very 
manner to which we have referred. And if any one of our Churches 
would measure her true vitality, she can only measure it in this 
way, by the regenerating power she exerts over the hearts, first of 
those who take in her teaching, and then of those who are exposed 
to the latter’s influence. The first marvel in the early Church 
was that the common faith melted away all the selfish instincts 
of the common body ; the second was that that faith made them 
all eager to risk everything for those who lived in the gloom out- 
side, and also made so many who lived in that gloom gazewistfully 
at the new centre of light. The power that worked that wonder 
then, is as living as ever now, and by it, and not by the measure of 
success which one Church has in stripping another, or which that 
other has in defeating those who would strip her, will her true 
strength be measured. There is no harm, there is nothing but 
good in any effort made in the true Christian spirit on either 
side. But the true relative strength of the Churches will be 
shown, not in the worldly ardour with which they prosecute 
either the attack or the defence, but in the power of Christian 
self-mastery and self-forgetfulness which they display i 
their difficult and trying task. We are bound to say thathere and 
there we have seen signs on both sides of the true Christian spirit. 
There was a letter of Mr. Guinness Rogers the other day to the 
Times which seemed to us conceived in a genuinely Christian 
spirit, though we cannot say the same for a more recent letter of 
his to the Daily News. We have taken occasion to notice indica 
tions of great magnanimity, patience, and forbearance in ou! 
own Church, not only ia the attitude of the Archbishop o 
Cauterbury and the Bishop of Ripon, but in that of more that 
one of the clergymea who have taken occasion to preach on that 
new danger. But it seems to us that it is much easier to find 
examples of the opposite spirit,—the spirit which shows a fatal 
waning of Christian strength,— both in the aggressive and in the 
defensive utterances of the Churches which are now brought 
into collision; and we fear that these Churches will forget 
that nothing may be so easy on either side as to wit the 
day, and yet by winning it to lose hold of the very life for 
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qhich alone it is really worth while for a Church tocontend. A 
Church which fights for her rights in a spirit of selfish passion, 
whether she have jastice on her side or not, cannot possibly be 
fghting in the Christian spirit, and cannot possibly be adding 
to the true strength on which alone a Church can rely. 


Why is it that it seems so much easier for a missionary 
Church to take the true attitude towards the heathen world in 
which she is placed, than it is for a Christian Church to take it 
towards her Christian rivals? Undoubtedly it is so, and to 
some extent probably it is because the Church iu the midst 
of a heathen world is driven back more completely on her own 
principles, and is reminded day by day that unless she lives by 
those principles she has no right at all, and hardly any excuse at 
all, for being where she is, In a Christian world, or a world pro- 
fessedly Christian, of course this is not so. The assumption is 
that there is no need for the life of complete and absolute self- 
sacrifice, and the moment this is taken for granted, the Church 
js very likely to fall more and more into the coldness and 
languor of the so-called “ world.” The emulations of the various 
Churches in good works may, no doubt, and to some extent do, 
overcome this languor. But the emulation in good works is 
hardly ever accompanied by an equal emulation in what is far 
beyond good works, and at bottom the spring of all good works, 
namely, that Christian attitude of character without which good 
works soon cease to be good, and become even vainglorious and 
essentially unchristian. One of the best tests of the Christianity 
of the age is such a warfare as is now before us. And we do not 
hesitate to say that whether the Establishment is maintained or 
lost, that Church will come out of the contest most powerful who 
has, while the contest lasts, spoken with most real charity of her 
foes, and with most chastened self-forgetfulness of herself; who 
has imputed least evil to her antagonists, and been most anxious 
lest she fall herself into secret faults; who has been most generous 
in her justice, and most just in her generosity ; who has given 
way least to the spirit of wrath, and restricted her justifiable 
indignation within the most clearly defined limits; who has 
shown, in fact, most of that “ sweet reasonableness,” and least of 
that touchiness, resentfulness, and highmindedness which breathe 
acharacter moulded by natural passions and not brought into 
subjection to the spirit of Christ. 





INSTINCTIVE CAPACITY FOR ART. 

HE Archbishop of Canterbury on Saturday distributed the 
prizes given at an industrial exhibition in Bromley, Kent, 

and made, as the custom is, a little speech to the competitors 
and the audience. It was an excellent little speech, principally 
directed against the practice now pursued by the best artisans 
of abandoning provincial homes to lose themselves in the London 
wilderness; but it contained an odd remark which deserves 
comment. Dr. Benson has an idea that civilisation in certain 
respects diminishes artistic perception, and that in particular 
the perception of colour degenerates as men’s minds become 
fuller and more occupied. “ Many,” he said, “had noticed, 
and all must recognise, the very singular fact, that almost 
all uncivilised tribes had a very perfect eye for colour. 
It was the same if they looked at the work of the 
Hindoos, of ont of the way Indian tribes, of the ancient 
Japanese; they saw it in the wonderful colours of the Scotch 
tartans, in the way in which the colours were arranged in the 
knitting of the Spanish women, in the magnificent ribbons 
produced in the little villages of Italy, with their remarkable 
arrangement of brilliant colours. And wherever they went they 
found that almost in proportion as education and book-learning 
camein, the eye for colour disappeared.” That opinion, once almost 
universal, has, if true, this consequence, that education destroys 
taste, or, at least, destroys that taste which, arising rather from 
the natural organisation than from any serious thinking, may 
colloquially be called “instinctive.” Such a fact would be a serious 
set-off to our many gains from civilisation, and would seem for 
one thing to impair the value of Industrial Exhibitions ; but, then, 
1s ita fact ? We venture to think, with all deference to the Arch- 
bishop, that it is the very reverse; and that if he had reflected 
on the history of his subject, instead of repeating a conven- 
uonalism, he would have given a widely different opinion. To 
cegin with, he is confasing the savage eye for volour with the 
Asiatic eye for colour. Savage manufactures, with scarcely an 
exception, are glaring in colour, though when they use shells, or 
stones, or woods, nature puts a sharp restriction on them, and 
Savages universally delight in gaudiness. Nothing seems to 


them so grand as a strip of scarlet uniform ; they delight in bits 
of green glass, and they order from our manufacturers 
striped cottons of the most hideous kind. Has the Arch- 
bishop ever seen savage manufactures in which the colours 
were artistically blended, or in which there was any 
charm except—a considerable exception—a certain barbaric 
originality or whimsicalness, as if a mind had been at work 
which was divided from the mind of the observer in kind 
as well as degree? It is interest which such works really 
excite, not admiration ; just as the work of monkeys or elephants 
would,—an interest depending largely on unexpectedness. That 
Asiatics, such as the Hindoos, Japanese, and Persians, have pro- 
duced work wonderfully perfect in colour is, of course, true; but 
then, were either the artists or the buyers uneducated savages ? 
On the contrary, the best specimens of such work were always 
produced when the artists had enjoyed for ages the benefit 
of hereditary culture in their arts, and when the peoples from 
whom they sprung had just reached the culminating point of 
their spontaneous civilisation. The old lacquers and porcelains 
of Japan, the old carpets of Persia, the old fabrics of Hindoo 
weavers, were not produced by savages, but by men living 
among a civilisation just growing over-ripe. That these arts 
decayed is, of course, true; but they did not deeay from a 
growth of intelligence, but from a change of circumstances, 
which indisposed the artists to give to their work the exaggerated 
amount of time, and therefore of labour, which was the con- 
dition of perfection. The Japanese of fifty years ago was 
no more civilised than the Japanese of a thousand years, 
but he could not produce such work; and the Cashmeree 
of to-day is as much behind his ancestor in intelligence, 
as witness his buildings and his tanks, as he is in the 
colour of his shawls. The truth seems to be that the 
native of hot climates, feeling pain from the sun’s glare, but 
having only bright colours to use, learns to subdue them by 
combination ; and that having so learned, he never loses the 
secret, though he often loses the skill and the patience to make 
his work, as formerly, perfect. The “degradation of his eye” 
only comes to him when he tries to please the European, whose 
perception has not been trained by centuries of unendurable 
glare. The Archbishop quotes the Italian ribbon-makers with 
their traditional patterns; but he would hardly contend, we fee} 
sure, that they surpass in culture or education, or even book- 
learning, the artists of the Renaissance, when the human mind 
seemed stirred to its depths, and men thought even too strongly, 
yet produced unapproachable marvels of colour. We are not 
going to bring all Scotland down on us by questioning his 
Scotch illustration, though we think most tartans detestable 
—just imagine a tartan curtain!—but Dr. Benson would 
acknowledge that the highest period of Greek art coin- 
cided with the highest period of Greek thought, and that, 
though we cannot prove it, the probability that the eye 
of Pericles rested always on well-combined colours is very 
great indeed. It was while the Arabs were simplifying arith- 
metic, and studying chemistry and medicine, that they built 
and adorned Granada, not while they were lingering in the 
desert; and the Roman understood nothing of art until his 
Greek slaves opened his eyes. 


Moreover, if the Archbishop’s proposition were true, races 
evidently advancing in intelligence would decline in their per- 
ception of colour; and where is the evidence for that? We 
should say that during the last thirty years the middle-classes 
in England had increased amazingly in intelligence; and 
certainly the most marked advance average Englishmen have 
hitherto made in art is their perception of colour. Vulgarity 
has not gone out of them—far from it; but no one can look 
into the shops of London, or watch the stuffs Englishwomen 
buy, or the china and carpets they admire, without seeing the 
enormous advance which has been made since 1851. The more 
advanced in cultivation they are, the more their eyes are trained 
to true colour, till a system has come in of imitating and 
cheapening the old Indian and Japanese combinations, and 
popular dealers will sell you carpets at low prices which, except 
their texture, hawe not a defect in them. We should say, in- 
deed, that so far from education and thought degrading the eye 
for colour, every man’s taste improved with age and mental 
occupation, and that we would trust the Archbishop to-day to 
choose, say, a set of curtains, with much more confidence than 
we should have trusted him at the age of twenty. Yet,.if that 
proposition is correct—and. we have not a doubt of it—is it not 





fatal to the central thought of his whole argument? He must 
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not ride off by saying that he only appreciates, but does not 
make, for the ultimate law to the manufacturer is the buyer’s 
taste, not his own. 

We confess we have little confidence in the artistic instinct 
of savages. They are constantly compelled by paucity of means 
to use materials which they cannot spoil; and an Otaheitan 
belle, who covers herself with garlands of flowers, of course looks 
picturesque, and suggests to Europeans that she has taste. We 
doubt, however, very greatly whether, if she could make gar- 
lands, she would not make them, and whether they would not 
be when made as vulgar as the outrageous bunches of flowers 
which some Kuropean modistes stick upon their customers’ 
bonnets. The savage’s fancy, as all travellers report, is for 
glaring colours ; and we do not see, if his eye for colour, such as 
it is, is the result of anything but circumstance, why he does 
not show that eye when he makes his purchases, which he 
undoubtedly does not do. Instinct is not an explanation in 
that case, nor is education an explanation of a race’s degra- 
dation in art—one of the deepest puzzles we know of in 
history. Not to quote far away instances like the decadence 
of Japanese pottery, there is no more perplexing phenomenon 
in the whole history of the human mind than the decay of the 
power of painting among Italians. There is nothing to 
account for it. Nearly four hundred years ago they could paint 
marvellously, aud now they paint badly,—worse, almost, than 
any European people. Why? The race has not changed; the 
climate has not changed; the knowledge of method and 
technique, if it has changed, has slightly improved; the artists 
are just as free as they were and just as bound, there having 
been no substantial change in their position. Good pictures, if 
they painted them, would sell to all Europe just as well, and 
they would be at least as much honoured over a wider area. 
They simply cannot paint as they once did, any more than rich 
and cultivated Arabs can build a new Taj, or think out the 
delicate tracery of a new Alhambra; but no man tells us a 
reason that will stand ten minutes’ investigation, except the 
sentence that “ the impulse has died away,” which is merely “ we 
do not know” in another form. All we can say is that we see 
the same thing occur in individuals, and that a race may exhaust 
its power of artistic production just asa man may; but the 
explanation leavos us discontent. That one race should possess a 
gift and not another, seems natural enough, for one family has a 
gift and not another; but why a race, having once possessed the 
gift of art, and manifested its possession, should lose it, is so far 
unexplained. Nothing has happened in Italy to prevent the 
production of Raphaels, and yet we no more expect another 
Raphael to arise there than another Julius Casar. The Arch- 
bishop would say it is because Italians read and think; but we 
only wish we could believe it, and sorrowfully proclaim an utter 
incredulity. If ignorance is the source of skill in colour, 
Ttalian artists who are not as educated as Raphael can, un- 
happily, be counted by whole brigades. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 
(To Tux Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I think I may claim to be an impartial witness on the 
question of Disestablishment in Scotland. A Scotchman 
myself, I belong, when I am in Scotland, not only to a Non- 
conformist communion, but to a communion which was some- 
what ruthlessly disestablished and disendowed. Yet I never 
feel the stigma of a gross injustice, though I have at least 
as good a right to proclaim a vendetta against the Establish- 
ment in Scotland, as Mr. Chamberlain has for his vendetta 
against the Establishment in England on account of the ejection 
of one of his ancestors from a comfortable parsonage more than 
two centuriesago. Moreover, I do not believe that the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland has any close practical bearing 
on the question of Disestablishment in England. Let the 
Church of England remain at peace within her own borders, 
and devote her energies to the discharge of her high duties, and 
I shall have no fear of her falling before the blows of the 
Liberation Society. I can, therefore, venture to question with 
perfect impartiality the correctness of the view which Mr. Taylor 
Innes has expounded in your columns. 

Before my letter is in print, we shall all know what Mr. 
Gladstone has to say on the subject; but I wish to put on 
record, while I am still ignorant of Mr. Gladstone’s intentions, 








re, 
the impression which his words have left on my mind. yy, 
Taylor Innes speaks of Mr. Gladstone’s “ promise.” To th, 
best of my belief, Mr. Gladstone has never made any “ promise” 
at all. He has more than once declared his agreement with 
Lord Hartington’s statement that the question of Disestablish. 
ment was one which the people of Scotland must decide for them. 
selves. That is little more than a truism, and is a very different 
thing from promising to press, or even vote for, a resolution oy 
the subject in the next Parliament. Any attempt of the king 
might split the Liberal Party in pieces; and Mr. Gladstone j; 
certainly not committed to run the risk of political suicide on g 
question which is confessedly outside the recognised programme 
of the Liberal Party in the General Election. Has Mr. Taylor Innes 
forgotten Mr. Gladstone’s speech in 1865 on the question of Djs. 
establishment in Ireland ? Mr. Gladstone then announced his be. 
lief that the Establishment in Ireland must cease to exist (which 
is more than he has yet done in the case of the Establishment in 
Scotland) ; but he declined to vote for an abstract resolution on 
the subject, on the ground that it was contrary to the duty ofa 
statesman to do so till the time had, in his opinion, arrived 
for giving practical effect to the resolution. Whatever be the 
result of the elections in Scotland this month, Mr. Gladstone is 
certainly under no engagement whatever to take up the question 
of Disestablishment in Scotland during the ensuing Parliament; 
and I shall not be surprised if the event should prove that Mr, 
Taylor Innes has considerably postponed instead of accelerating 
the catastrophe by his tactics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 11th. Matcotm MacCott, 


{To THe Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The Spectator is so widely read and so much respected 
among the Liberals of Scotland, that we are deeply pained when 
we think we receive any injustice at its hands. Many of us feel 
that we are so treated in the present question of Disestablish- 
ment. That question has been long “fully probed and un. 
folded” here. It is stirring Scotland to-day from shore to 
shore. The Liberal Associations, as you know, have made ita 
plank in their platform. I venture to say that not even Mr, 
Gladstone—and his name is a name to conjure with among us 
—is able to stem the rising current for religious equality in this 
country. It is not to be stemmed; and no one who loves Scot- 
land, and who is deeply concerned for her social and religious 
peace and prosperity, can wish to prolong this strife one single 
unnecessary day. 

The Church Defence meetings, which are now being held all 
over the country, are scarcely anything else than packed meet. 
ings in the Tory interest. The feelings of Dissenters are being 
outraged, and their passions are being stirred, by the language 
that is held in many of these meetings. A judge of the land= 
Sheriff Campbell Smith—speaking lately of Dissenters at Dun- 
dee, said :—‘“ They have in them no quality or temper of the 
spirit except such as may be deduced from the father of lies. 
Shall we trust the veracity, the charity, the mercy of such men? 
Never in this world, nor in any world. Let them carry their 
charity elsewhere ; let them reserve their brotherly love for each 
other, for go where it may it will waste like a plague.” At 
Perth, more’ recently, the same gentleman used language, if 
possible, even more unscrupulous. In fact, as terms applied to 
Dissenters, Atheists, liars, revolutionists, thieves, robbers, are 
among the commonplaces of the platforms, pulpits, and presby- 
teries of the National Church. A thousand thanks, then, let 
me say, for your recent article on “The Duty of Moderation.” 
I only wish it may have effect in proportion to its reasonableness 
and good sense. 

Now, what we do feel aggrieved at is, that knowing the stroug 
sentiments in Scotland, you should be willing to go for the 
maintenance of the Scottish Presbyterian Establishment as 4 
bolster tothe English Episcopal Establishment. Is this fair? If 
Disestablishment in Scotland is just and expedient, then why 
not let us have it on its own merits? We do object to be made 
a foil for English Episcopacy. 

Might I further ask if it is proper to bring the name of the 
Queen into this controversy ? Can you seriously imagine that 
our good and sensible Sovereign will interfere in this matter 2 
a sense contrary to the wishes of her deeply loyal subjects? 1s 
the town where I live thousands of us are Liberals, even Radicals; 
few of us are Republicans. But I believe it will only help t 
increase the number of the latter to attempt to overawe Us 
with the name of her Majesty in our social and religious dis- 
cussions. Personally, I am intensely loyal; but loyalty depends 
upon circumstances. 
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The eatrance of the Spectator is an event of the week in many 


of our homes. But recognising, as you fairly do, the position 
of Dissent in Scotland, why should we be wounded in the house 
of our friends ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hamilton, N.B., November 2nd. R. D. Suaw. 


[Our correspondent is entirely mistaken as to our having 
proposed to bolster up the English Establishment with the 
Scotch. We have always recognised that the two questions are 
entirely different. All we stick to is this, that till Mr. Glad- 
stone's programme is carried, nothing which might endanger it 
most seriously should be put forward.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To THE EDIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1n,—If you have not already done so, will you for a moment 
think if it woul! be worth while to draw the attention of Non- 
conformists to the fact that equality of religion—see Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s programme—means “‘ Disestablishment of the Church 
of England,” and Disendowment, not of the Church of England 
only, but also of other religious bodies ? 

Surely one can imagine that the heart of many a Quaker, and 
of many a Wesleyan and Roman Catholic, would falter before he 
votes for a Liberationist, if he once thought how much he would 
dislike his meeting-house or his chapel to be put up “to let” to 
the highest bidder. 

No doubt these are low, very low, grounds on which to appeal 
to voters; but as we are told that our future English policy is 
to be a policy of sentimentalism, and not a policy of reason, 
ought we now to despise the “ sentiment ” which would make it 
pain toa Nonconformist to see the buildings in which he had 
worshipped from childhood used perhaps for a service of ritual, 
to escape which his ancestors had suffered persecution? Or, 
still worse, to have “ no religion ” preached under the same roof ? 
for really, is not this Disestablishment question in truth a 
question between Christianity and Atheism, and nothing else? 
—[am, Sir, &., A Mopverate LIBERAL. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR,” | 


‘Sir,—In your issue of October 31st, Mr. Gill suggests that the 
conduct of the controvergy about Disestablishment should be 
left to the laity, the Clergy retiring, like a Judge from the 
hearing of a cause in which he is interested. “Surely,” he 
writes, “the most efficient, because the most disinterested, advo- 
cates of the Established Church, are those who have received 
and who prize its moral and spiritual benefits, not those who 
profit most by its material advantages.”’ This latter proposition 
may be granted, but it does not involve the former. A most 
important factor in the question is left unconsidered. The fate 
of the Established Church depends on the votes, not of the cul- 
tured minority, but of the uncultured masses, who can only 
most imperfectly appreciate moral and spiritual benefits of any 
kind, and are almost entirely ignorant of the most essential 
facts of the case. 

Mr. Steward, of Southampton, in a recently published 
pamphlet, reminds us of Mr. Mill’s words, “ Church property is 
held in trust for the spiritual culture of the people of England.” Is 
i‘ not a primary duty of the trustees to see that those who are to 
give judgment as to the abolition of this trust should, as far as 
possible, have before them some of the materials on which a 
rational decision may be based? ‘The Clergy in this question 
are not judges, but defendants. They have devoted their lives 
to the service of the Church ; they believe that the best interests 
of the poorer classes are bound up with its welfare; they see the 
Church, which they hold so dear, vehemently assailed, often 
grossly misrepresented. Are they to keep silence, and allow 
indgment to go by default? If some revolutionary scheme 
were contemplated affecting the medical profession, would it be 
reasonable to ask the doctors to take no part in the discussion 
because they were interested persons ? Yet Mr. Mill wrote :—“ Of 
their bodily wants and ailments mankind are generally conscious, 
but the want of the mind, the want of being wiser and better, 
is in the far greater number of cases unfelt.’” A fortiori, the 
Clergy have a right to speak now. Mercenary motives may be 
attributed to them, the words of laymen may carry greater 
weight, but a knowledge of facts is urgently needed to be spread 
abroad, and facts have some value, even from a clergyman.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. Stomay. 

3 Little Dean’s Yard, Westininster, Novenber 2nd. 


a, a 





THE CHURCH DEFENCE MOVEMENT. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘*SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Sir,—You have on previous occasions done me the favour to 
insert some remarks of mine in reference to articles in the 
Spectator, and I would once more crave a hearing, in reply to 
your article last week on “The Church Defence Movement.” If 
I read your article aright, it is an appeal to all good Liberals— 
as distinguished from “ wild and brainless Liberals ”—to vote 
for their party at the present election, irrespective of the Dis- 
establishment Question, on the following grounds :—(1), That 
the fate of the Church of England is not at stake in the next 
Parliament; (2), that the Liberals alone can carry certain 
“imminent reforms which we all desire ;” and (3), that “a Tory 
majority means a bitter disappointment to the hopes of the 
newly enfranchised classes.” 

Now, Sir, at a time when such momentous issues as regards 
the future welfare, moral and material, of the country are at 
stake, it behoves all those who look beyond mere party con- 
siderations to be very sure of their basis before building up an 
argument for the guidance and instruction of the electors; and 
I venture to submit that the argument contained in your first 
article will scarce bear a very close scrutiny. 

What is the position? Mr. Chamberlain has again and 
again reiterated his earnest advocacy of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment ; and at Birmingham on Saturday last he added 
the ominous words :—“ If they were to raise this question, did 
any one suppose that the ultimate issue could be doubtful ?” 
He asked them whether in history there was one single case in 
which the Liberal Party had failed to carry any reform which 
was once finally and definitely inscribed upon its programme ? 
Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Morley, to mention no others, have given 
their adhesion in no hesitating terms; and the Liberation 
Society claims 492 pledges among the ranks of the Liberal and 
Radical candidates. In the face of these facts, can it be said 
that “the fate of the Church of England is certainly not at 
stake 2” True, we have several expressions of opinion that the 
trumpet will not be sounded during the next Parliament; but 
was the Disestablishment of the Irish Church less remote in 
1868, or did the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1841, or the Reform 
of Parliament in 1880, occupy anything like so prominent a 
position in the public mind as the Church Question does now ? 

The “ practical reforms of the gravest importance” which 
you regard as essential would appear to be,—(1), Fresh rules of 
debate; (2), a Local Government Bill; (3), better Land-laws, 
including the abolition of the principle of primogeniture and 
of entail. 

Now, admitting the importance of the regulation of debate 
in the House of Commons, it will, I suppose, be granted by 
all moderate men that the requisite rules, to be effectual, must 
be the joint work of both parties. The leaders of the Liberal 
Party did not raise a finger to help the Tories in the days when 
Obstruction was becoming an organised power in 1879. Backed 
by one of the largest majorities that the present century has 
seen, they dealt with the question in 1882, but declined to take 
the Opposition into consultation. Has it been forgotten that 
Mr. Gladstone himself put forth something like an apology for 
Obstruction in the Nineteenth Century, and that the Irish 
Members were in 1879, by their own admission, encouraged in 
their obstructive tactics by certain leaders of the Liberal Party ? 
If fresh rules of debate are already necessary, let both parties, 
when the time comes, unite to raise such a measure above the 
level of party politics, and to carry it out effectually and 
thoroughly. That “the Tories flaunt before the country in the 
most ostentatious manner their delight in the power of a 
minority to defy and befool the House of Commons,” is a state- 
ment for which I would prefer to see some evidence before com- 
menting on it. To Local Government and the improvement of 
land tenure, the Tories are as deeply pledged as the Liberals ; 
the full scheme of neither party is yet before the public, and I 
leave you to decide whether these questions and that of Obstruc- 
tion are hkely to be dealt with in a more statesmanlike way by 
Lord Salisbury and his followers, or by a party comprising the 
originators of the “ransom theory” and “the dictatorship of 
the Speaker ” suggestion, and those who believe that the pro- 
ductivenes of the land can be increased 50 or 100 per cent. by 
legislation. ‘“ A Tory majority will probably lose us Ireland, 
for it cannot dispense with the Parnellite vote.” Has Lord 
Salisbury spoken vaguely about the maintenance of the Union, 
and has Kilmaiaham been completely forgotten ? 

Your p-ophetic list of Tory misdeeds is closed with these 
words :—“ By the end of the Parliament in which the Tories 
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have reigned supreme there will be so profound a disgust at 
their policy, and at the allies who have secured a triumph for 
their policy, that we shall have the wave of Disestablishment 
rising like a spring tide,” &c. Truly a grievous outlook, unless 
we reflect that the prophetic inspirations of 1880—peace and 
plenty—have in their fulfilment led us to doubt in a measure 
the political seer. 

But the choice before the country does not, in fact, lie between 
Tories and Liberals, but between Tories and Radicals. The 
whole tone of your second article is one of apprehension of Mr. 
Chamberlain, “ who is breaking an old constitutioual etiquette,” 
who is “helping to split the Liberal Party into groups,” who is 
wishing “to limit the free hand of the Prime Minister,’ who 
“has made a dead set at the Moderates,” who, ‘ unless he will 
keep his opinions to himself, will do a Liberal Government 
more harm than good,” who “thinks votes are everything,” &c. 
You yourself contemplate “that a summons to Mr. Chamber- 
lain from Windsor may become a possibility ;” and it seems 
passing strange that the equal possibility of an attack on the 
Church, should the opportunity occur to such a man, backed by 
the Liberation Society’s pledges, is ignored. 

No pledges have been, or can be given, that the question will 
not arise in the next Parliament, and I cannot but think that 
any attempt to lull to sleep the fears of those who love their 
Church, coming from an organ so influential as the Spectator— 
an organ which regards the spoliation of the Church of England 
as “a prospect which may well drive even wise men half mad” 
—is calculated to do infinite harm at a time like the present.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., 

50 Albemarle Street. 

[The Liberal Party is not led by Mr. Chamberlain, but by 
Mr. Gladstone; and even if Mr. Chamberlain, by some strange 
chance, succeeded to the lead, he could do nothing against the 
Church without a dissolution ad hoc.—En. Spectator. } 


JoHN Murray, Junior, 


SET AGAINST MR. GOSCHEN. 


| fo THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 


THE 


Sir,—You ask in your issue of November 7th, what is the root 
of the antagonism to Mr. Goschen? Is not this an adequate 
answer? The Birmingham Radical is eminently practical, and 
he naturally desires that the Liberal Premier who follows Mr. 
Gladstone shall be a Birmingham Radical, seated amidst a 
tractable Cabinet. Now, it has long been said that one of 
four men must succeed Mr. Gladstone as Liberal Premier, 
—Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, or Sir 
Charles Dilke. Of those four, one has not improved his 
position lately; one is heir to an octogenarian duke, 
and a Liberal Premier should sit in the House of Commons. 
The Birmingham Radical knows that a Cabinet may gradually 
prove squeezable, and may have reason to believe that had Mr. 
Goschen sat in the last Liberal Cabinet, its squeezability would 
have been less. Mr. Goschen has powers and antecedents that 
qualify him for the highest office under the Queen, and his 
experience is more varied than that of any living statesman, 
except Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Goschen had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
President of the Local Government Board, and First Lord of 
the Admiralty, before he was forty, and owed every step in his 
career simply to his proved capacity. That he declined the 
Viceroyalty of India in 1880, is an open secret; and that he 
filled with marked success an uvpaid and very difficult post at 
Constantinople, is matter of history. My. Goschen was, during 
that period, found to have that influence with Prince Bismarck 
that one strong mind has with another; and, probably, no living 
man is fitter to be at once Premier and Foreign Minister of 
England. 

A man of Mr. Goschen’s calibre and moral courage is not 
easily driven; and if he were less strong and independent all 
round, his refusal to accept the whole of the Apocryphal pro- 
gramme would be more venial in the sight of the Caucus.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A Liperat, 


THE BISHOPRIC OF DERRY. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I have just read in the Spectator of the 7th inst. an 
account of a paper of Mr. W. H. Porter, on Disestablishment 
and Disendowment, in which he states, on the authority of the 
Representative Body’s Report, 1875, that the Bishop has, for 





7. Ld Mit - 
the future benefit of his See, made “a large sacrifice of income” 


The facts are these :—Dr. Alexander was declared by the Trish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners to be entitled to an annuit 
of £6,854, the commutation value of which, £111,466, wag paid 
over to the Representative Body. The Bishop compounded 
receiving in cash £56,079, which was £5,300 over the ordinary 
terms of composition. 

On the balance, £55,387, left with the Diocese, he receives 
during his tenure of the See, 4 per cent., viz., £2,215. Dednet, 
ing £1,679, which he paid for the purchase of the See-house 
from the cash paid to him, there remains £54,400, whig ; 
invested at 43 per cent., yields a life income of £2,448, The 
annual value of this capital, considered as a reversion to his 
family at death, at the ordinary rate of insurance, namely, 
4 per cent.,is £2,176. These three sums together give an Income 
of £6,839; the difference between this and the declared annuity, 
£6,854, cannot be called a “large sacrifice.” It is true that 
committee of the Representative Body did so express its 
hastily and without due knowledge of the facts; the Commuta 
tion Committee, which had charge of such arrangements, neve 
made any such statement. 


By composition, and in no other way, could the diocese derive 
any pecuniary benefit from the Bishop’s commutation. The 
Commutation Committee, to which the matter was referred, 
made an equitable arrangement by which, on the one hand, the 
See should be fairly endowed, and on the other, the income of 


the Bishop should not be sensibly diminished.—I am, Sir, &e, 


Novenber 11th. Josten A. GALBRAITIL, 


Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 





LORD ROSEBERY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
[To THE Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Str,—If the House of Peers were appointed by the Crown, itis 
conceivable that the opinions of one party would be unduly, it 
not exclusively, represented. If, on the other hand, the selection 
were made by the cumulative vote of the House of Commons, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that all parties would be propor 
tionately represented. I venture to think that the difference in 
the results arrived at by the two methods would be great and 
obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry G. Onrty. 

Reigate Heath, Noveiber 12th. 








THE BIRD AND THE SHADOW. 
AFTER THE PERSIAN. 
TrrovGit the blue heaven, with sunlight on its wings, 
The free bird flies and sings ; 
Beneath upon the ground its shadow plays 
In endless, aimless maze. 





O fool, who only seest the shadow blurred, 
And not the bright-winged bird! 

And all the years, thine arrows, squanderest 
On such insensate quest ! 


O lift, though it be late, thine earth-dimmed eyes, 
Where on the darkening skies 

Still flash the white wings !—If one shaft remain, 
With that thou mayst attain! F, W. B. 





THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Morner! what means that rapt and wondering gaze? 
Hear’st thou, from out the heaven encircling thee, 
The cherub-bands with liquid harmony 

“Ave Maria” quiring to thy praise ? 

Or, piercing through the darkness and the haze, 
With awe-struck intuition canst thou see 
Thy Babe, grown man, go forth from Galilee 

To lead Death captive in the coming days? 


Nay, rather through thine ecstasy appears 
A wistful yearning, as of one resigned 
To greatness, who, God-bidden, leaves behind 
Sweet dreams of far-off uneventful years, 
And, yielding Him she loves for humankind, 
Treads dry-eyed downwards to the Vale of Tears! 
Herpert B, Ganrkol. 
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MR. CARL HAAG’S PAINTINGS. 

TueRE are some artists whose names are scarcely known to the 
general public, who are, nevertheless, greatly esteemed by the 
inner circle of art patrons, and justly admired by their pro- 
fessional brethren. And this is especially true of water-colour 
painters, whose works are rarely of a kind which claim much 
popular recognition, however great may be their intrinsic merit. 
It is more than tweuty years since the present writer used to 
look, on the private-view days of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
at Mr. Carl Haag’s chief picture. And for many years before 
that period the artist had been one of the most skilful manipu- 
lators of water-colour in England; had, in fact, in his own peculiar 
way, been a master of his craft. Whatever else one may say of Mr. 
Haag’s painting—and there is much to be said, both in censure 
andadmiration—this at least is certain, that there are few living 
painters, and possibly not one of purely English extraction, 
who have so entirely succeeded in accomplishing, from the 
technical point of view, the aim which they have set before 
them. It would be scarcely straining a simile to call Mr. Carl 
Haag the Tadema of the desert; for he has done for the Arabs, 
temples, and sands of Egypt and Asia Minor, an almost similar 
work to that which Tadema has done for the Rome of the 
decadence. He has made desert life, both in its warlike and 
peaceful phases, live again for us Cockneys, in just the same 
way as Alma Tadema has reproduced the life of Rome; and he 
has strangely failed, just where Tadema himself has failed, in 
endowing any of his characters or scenes with more than a 
superficial vitality, and more than a conventional interest. 
Curiously enough, the one living paiuter who may be said to 
have most wholly beaten Tademia on his own ground, namely, 
M. Gérdme, has also beaten Carl Haag, so to speak, in 
his own native element. Gérdme’s picture of the Arab in the 
desert with his dying horse, has just that element of more than 
outside correctness and technical completeness, which we miss 
entirely in Mr. Haag’s work; just as the first-mentioned 
artist’s picture of “The Death of Cvsar” is, from an emotional 
point of view, worth all the Tademas that were ever painted. 

But without going into this comparison more fully, it is 
necessary to say a few words upon the method of Mr. Carl 
Haag’s painting, which is in many ways a very peculiar one. 
‘he frst point about it which invariably strikes a stranger, is 
its strength and richness of colour. ‘“ It’s as strong as an oil,” 
to use a popular expression. And it is singularly unlike, from 
an executive point of view, any water-colour painting with which 
we are acquainted, having, perhaps, more affinity with that 
of the late Mr. Dobson (also a member of the old Society) 
than with that of any other artist. It seems hardly fanciful, 
on looking at this series of pictures, all the best of which are 
concerned with the desert and Eastern life, to think that some 
of the sand has got itself mixed up with the painting; 
for there is a queer gritty character about the whole work,— 
an appearance of the surface being scrubbed and scratched, and 
almost raked about,—which results in giving an impression as if 
the picture had been painted upon finely granulated stone, rather 
than on any softer material. And yet the painting is entirely 
in what is called pure water-colour; though, if we have heard 
aright, it is Mr. Haag’s habit to use various mediums and var- 
uishes of his own composition, in order to increase the solidity of 
efect and richness of his work. We do not intend by this to 
make any objection to this characteristic of Mr. Haag’s paint- 
ing; the gritty surface is as a rule very suitable to the subjects 
he depicts, and it especially helps him when he has to paint, as 
mn all his best pictures he does paint, Grecian or Egyptian 
architecture and scenery. 

The artist’s work may be divided into two categories, 
oxe of which is good artistically, and in the widest sense 
the term, uud in the other of which there is little 
which is estimable, save the techuical skill of the painter ; 
save that certainty of hand and persevering precision of touch 
which are visible in all his endeavours. Before mentioning, how- 
ever, the paintings which fall into these categories, we must 
mys word or two upon the sketches, which are, to us at least, 
‘xe pleasantest part of Mr. Tlaag’s art. It does not much 
matter which of the examples in this gallery we select for men- 
tion, as all show in a greater or less degree the same charac- 
i But perhaps, as an example of purely artistic 
ccess, no better specimen could ke selected than that of one 
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of the tombs of the Caliphs, just outside Cairo. The sub- 
ject, which is well known to the present writer, is just one 
of those which most artists would have failed to render 
interesting, without the addition of some adventitious cireum- 
stance,—a big, gaunt, domed erection of yellow stone, with a 
large archway in its centre; that is practically all the subject. 
And it is worth while to examine it carefully, if only to note 
that the entire beauty of the sketch depends upon the extreme 
fidelity with which the artist has reproduced, even while his 
hand seems to have passed over the paper quite carelessly, all 
the most minute peculiarities of the structure, and all its little 
tiny incidents of local colour, and light and shade. A pre- 
Raphaelite (so-called) would have mapped out an elaborate plan 
of each detail given here, and presented it to us, so to speak, on 
a plate, with a courteous wave of his hand; while Miiller, who 
was, perhaps, on the whole, the finest sketcher of Eastern sub- 
jects of whom English art has ever boasted, would have 
massed all the details into broad spaces of broken grey 
and umber, and trusted to the imagination of the 
spectator for the result. But here is work which is as 
correct and intricate as the pre-Raphaelite’s, and yet as easy 
and almost as strong as Miiller’s; and it is with a sense of 
absolute relief that one catches sight of a single detail in the 
drawing, wherein the speed at which the hand has moved, has 
made the artist run a thousandth part of an inch beyond the 
rough pencil-line which marks the boundary of his gateway. 
All the great qualities of Mr. Carl Haag’s art, which may be 
summed up briefly in the following—keenness of sight, 
certainty and accuracy of hand, and a high, though not the 
highest, sense of the beauty of colour—are evidenced in these 
sketches. 

There is little to be found in the finished pictures to 
recompense one for the loss of the qualities of freshness, 
simplicity, and ease, which mark nearly every sketch of the 
series. We have said that the larger pictures—the completed 
ones, in fact — fall into two categories. The better of 
these is made up of Eastern or Grecian scenes,—landscapes 
in which there are no figures, or in which figures play but 
a subordinate part. In the second category are those pictures 
in which figures form the principal interest; and these are, 
speaking broadly, estimable in inverse ratio to the size of the 
figures employed. Exactly a similar incapacity to that which 
seems to affect Tadema, and prevents him giving us a man or 
woman whose faces are either beautiful in feature or deeply 
interesting in expression, affects Car] Haag. We look at one of 
the large faces here—of Arab, or Nubian, or Greek, or English- 
man for the matter of that—we admire its delicate modelling, 
its careful scientific drawing, its fineness of texture, its depth 
of colour; but we pass by the net result of the whole, 
just as we pass one of the gentcelly-whiskered waxen images 
in the hairdressers’ shops. Look at these large pictures, 
which belong to the Queen, of Prince Albert waving his 
Royal hand above the body of a dead stag, while a flaxen- 
haired Prince of Wales, in a velvet jacket and white waist- 
coat, smiles blandly up at him. Just the same thing may be 
said of his Armenian priests, his Nubian camel-boys, and 
his Anglo-Saxon heroes; they are wonderfully executed— 
are, indeed, almost marvellous in their infinity of detail and 
patience of werk—but artistically, they are not worth the paper 
they are painted upon. They have neither sympathy nor 
insight, nor grace nor interest. They are not alive; they never 
could live, any more than the smirking beauties whom our 
grandmothers used to palm off on our grandfathers, in 
the days when the miniature trade flourished gaily. -But 
get Mr. Carl Haag far away from his studio, with its 
Eastern trappings and artistic accessories, and set him 
down with his face to a ruin and his back to a sand- 
heap, anywhere you like from Palmyra to the Parthenon, 
and he will do such a drawing for you, as it is really hard to 
characterise for beauty, completeness, aud strength. The foolish 
English public, which incessantly exacts from an artist the 
worst possible work at the highest possible price, if only it can 
tempt him to do big semi-melodramatic pictures, has tempted 
Mr. Carl Haag like the serpent, and with the same result. His 
painting of late years has had more and more of an opulent, 
well-fed quality. There has been a piteous lack of new material, 
and an almost total absence of any endeavour save to do the old 
work over again. The Queen has two pictures, or had some years 
ago, called ‘The Arrival at, and the Departure from, Palmyra,” 
pictures which, if they were anything like proportionately 
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good to the small finished studies of them, must have been far 
finer than anything in this Exhibition. But the large pictures 
which she sends here are, speaking crudely, the worst things in 
the Exhibition. Three of the landscapes, perhaps, should be 
specially mentioned, of which the smallest is, on the whole, the 
best, though all are exceptionally fine. This last mentioned isa 
picture of “ The Acropolis at Athens,” in strong light, with a vivid 
blue-and-white sky. We have selected it, not only for its fine 
drawing and colour, but because it possesses an aspect of 
brightness and a sense of movement which is rather foreign to 
Mr. Carl Haag’s work. As a rule, this artist likes to paint a calm 
day, towards sunset. The second picture, which is far the largest 
of the three, is a general view of Palmyra, with more ruined 
temples, fortresses, and mountains in it than one could easily 
mention. This is a quiet after-glow picture, with a gloomy 
foreground, and a glow of rich colour flooding the ruins, which lie, 
very small in scale, but very clear in detail, against a background 
of hills. One gives to work of this kind admiration which is in 
the main due more to the sentiment of wonder than delight in 
its beauty, for it is, perhaps, hardly a picture which could be very 
popular, or which any one but an artist could fully appreciate. 
The third picture is one of “The Ruins of Baalbek,” which 
belongs to Lord Penrhyn, wt0se name deserves mention as that 
of the painter’s first patron, and who possesses most of his finest 
works, 

The summing up of such work as Mr. Carl Haag’s is a difficult 
matter. One is tempted to think that, had he been an English- 
man instead of a Bavarian, his work would have been more 
sympathetic, even if it had been less accurate; one is tempted 
to fancy that the atmosphere of the Highlands was a bad one 
for his art, if not in other respects; one is tempted to wish that 
he had not painted so many tufted saddles and heavy robes, and 
what may be generally called Oriental frippery ; and, in fact, one, 
as usual, wishes that the artist had been something different to 
what he is. But all that is wasted time, as it is probably 
impossible to have such accuracy, and such unfaltering patience, 
as Mr. Haag’s work possesses, with very intense sympathies 
and very acute emotions. From an intellectual—and, if we may 
use such a term, spiritual—point of view, this artist’s work has 
never fulfilled its promise; but, as far as actual skill goes, there 
are few English painters to whom Mr. Carl Haag could not give 
a great many lessons. 





BOOKS. 
a as 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Havin in our first notice sketched Mr. Creville himself, and 
called attention to his masterly portraits of other people, we 
proceed to examine the account to be found in these diaries of 
his own share in certain public affairs with which he connected 
himself. It must occur to every one that those who had known 
him longest, or who had reached by their own powers the 
highest places in the State, were not those who confided in him 
implicitly. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Aber- 
deen only imparted to him their views partially; while Lord 
Clarendon, the Duke of Bedford, his brother, and Sir James 
Graham trusted in him to the fullest extent. It is also plain 
that Mr. Greville had no idea of the active forces which were, or 
were destined to be, brought into play. There is not a word in 
these pages of the slave question in America, of German or 
Italian unity, or about the Polish or Hungarian aspirations. 

The first diplomatic question in which he meddled was the 
Egyptian invasion of Syriain 1840. In this he makes himself 
the mouth-piece of the quidnunes, who then, as now, pervaded 
London society. Madame de Lieven, Mr. Edward Ellice, 
Lord Holland, and the economists threw the same impediments 
in the way of Lord Palmerston as the Jingoes lately threw in 
the way of Lord Granville’s peace policy, and with nearly the same 
results,—that is, they rendered the due and efficient carrying out 
of the intentions of the Foreign Minister difficult to Lord Palmer- 
ston, as they made it impossible to Lord Granville. As a sketch 
of the club and coterie intrigues of the hour, the tale told by 
Mr. Greville is incomplete; we think that Mr. Reeve, if he had 
liked, might have supplemented it by further details. Wehave 
always understood that English manceuvres at Paris, encouraged 
by Lord Holland, were the cause of the signature of the Con- 





* A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. By the late 


Charles C, F. Greville, E-q., Clerk of the Council. London: Longmans aud Co, 








vention of 1840, without the adhesion of France. M. Gruizot 
then Ambassador in London, warned M. Thiers that Lord 
Palmerston would sign the Treaty ; but Mr. Ellice, at Paris told 
M. Thiers that he had the authority of a member of the Cabinet 
Lord Holland, that, come what might, the Treaty should not be 
signed. When that act was accomplished, M. Guizot wondered 
that his information had not been believed, while M, Thiers 
wondered that Lord Holland had led him astray. Games of this 
kind are all very well as long as only one side plays at them. 
but while Mr. Ellice was conveying what turned out to . 
erroneous information to M. Thiers, other people were giving 
Lord Palmerston that which turned out to be true information 
from Paris. Even Mr. Henry Greville writes from thence, “that 
the King, though acting in apparent unison with M. Thiers, would 
have no scruple in resisting the course of policy in which Thiers 
is embarked, if he could count on the support of the country in his 
own pacific views.” Mr, Greville admits that his informants and 
associates were all of the anti-Palmerstonian interest—Holland 
House, Lord Clarendon, M. Dedel (who objects to the form more 
than the ford), and Madame de Lieven. Both Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Holland were “so vehemently committed in opposition to 
Palmerston’s course, that it was not in human nature that they 
should not find a sort of satisfaction in the frustration of the 
measures they had so strenuously resisted.” Next, we have M, 
Guizot coming to confide in Mr. Greville, and saying to him that 
it was no use speaking to Palmerston, because he was so confis 
dent of two things,—one was that the Pasha of Egypt would 
yield, and the other that Louis Philippe would not go to war, 
The Pasha, who was less well informed than Lord Palmerston 
as to Louis Philippe’s firmness, did not yield, but the 
King did; war was avoided as far as France was con 
cerned, and the Pasha’s son was driven out of Syria. For 
the remainder of the time during which this question 
was open, Mr. Greville’s journal is full of complaints, all, no 
doubt, from the same quarters, of Lord Palmerston’s insolence, 
insouciance, &e.; and Mr. Greville himself adds to the confusion 
by informing M. Guizot (Vol. I., p. 317) that he “had no 
hesitation in saying that war was impossible, and that a 
transaction must take place, because there were others in the 
Cabinet”—meaning the Holland House set and Lord John 
himself—“ who were resolved not to pursue any longer this 
course of policy; and that if Palmerston was inexorable, he 
must resign.” Such an assurance from such an authority con- 
firmed the hopes of the French, and gave Lord Palmerston the 
delay he wished to have, while Lord Ponsonby and the Fleet 
were acting. After reviewing the whole of these transactions 
with the light afforded by public papers and private memoirs, it 
is impossible not to see what risks were run in consequence 
of amateur diplomatists and intriguers carrying unauthorised 
assurances to foreign Governments. The whole thing ends ina 
complete triumph for Lord Palmerston, a victory over the Pasha, 
the resignation of M. Thiers, news of which arrived just at 
the moment when Lord John considered the conduct of Lord 
Palmerston past endurance, and had for that reason determined 
to resign. 


The change of Government then having taken place, the 
whole object of Sir Robert Peel was to neutralise the 
vigorous policy by more peaceful methods of negotiation. Lord 
Palmerston became, more especially on all foreign questions, the 
leader of the Opposition. So much is Mr. Greville a chronicler 
of daily reports that he inserts in one chapter an account of the 
English Government having discovered in their own archives 
a map justifying the American view of the Maine boundary 
question; and waits till another chapter to relate how, im 
point of fact, the Americans were in possession, not of « map, 
but of the map which Franklin himself had marked with a 
boundary line corresponding precisely with our claim. This 
fact was brought out by the publication of the proceedings 
in the secret session of the Senate at Washington, when the 
Treaty was ratified. Lord Ashburton told Mr. Greville that 
“it was very fortunate that this map and letter did not tum 
up in the course of his negotiation; for if they had, there 
would have been no Treaty at all, and eventually a scramble, 
a scuffle, and probably a war.” The whole of this disgracefal 
proceeding on the part of Mr. Webster and the Americad 
Government is described in Grattan’s Civilised’ America. 

A short passage in the journal of the year 1843 is the ouly 
indication of Mr. Greville’s acquaintance with the desires of the 
German people, which subsequently had so prodigious an effect 
on the recasting of the map of Europe. A Captain de Porbeck: 
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gn officer in the Army of Baden, whom Mr. Greville calls “a 
well-conditioned man,” gave him some scraps of information 
pout “what may be called German politics,” for which he 
ra not prepared. This includes the desire to make Germany 
g nation, to merge the petty States in one or two great Powers, 
and to have Colonies and a Navy. ‘“ Whether there is truth in 
all this, or these are my friend’s reveries, I know not ; but as I 
had never heard of these aspirations, I was struck with what 
he told me.” a 

The great actors in the political world of that day—namely, 
Sir Robert Peel, Louis Philippe, and Lord Palmersiuu—were now 
proaching the turning-points of their great careers, Sir 
Robert Peel was about to break with his party for ever; the 
price which he had to pay for his Free-trade legislation was the 
resignation of office, which he had held combined with real power 
for five years, and the only obstacle to the restoration of the 
Whig Government was the objection to Lord Palmerston as 
Foreign Minister. All the particulars of the abortive attempt 
of Lord John Russell to form a Government in 1845 are told by 
Mr. Greville, and it only then appeared how strong a combination 
there was against the great English Foreign Minister. This 
combination consisted of the financial world of London and Paris, 
of a large number of his own old Cabinet colleagues, of the King 
and his Minister in Paris, and last, not least, of the rising power, 
which had now to be counted with, namely, the Prince Consort 
and the Court. The Prince Consort was still very young ; but his 
acquirements and his possession of the thread of all affairs 
already marked him out as the Queen’s adviser upon all State 
questions. 

Mr. Reeve inserts a letter of his own from Paris, of Decem- 
ber 20th, 1845, in which he quotes the opinion of M. Roth- 
schild to the following effect:—‘‘ Lord Palmerston est un ami de 
la maison; il dine chez nous & Francfort, mais il a l’incon- 
vénient de faire baisser les fonds en toute l’Europe sans nous en 
avertir.” The letter further states that the King’s repugnance 
to Palmerston is insurmountable—he speaks of him as 
“Yennemi de ma maison;” that the haute banque is in con- 
sternation at the idea of his return to office; and that M. Guizot, 
at a party at Madame de Lieven’s, was really agitated when 
describing the effect that return would have upon his country 
and party. 

Lord Palmerston made an endeavour to do away with 
this feeling by visiting Paris and seeing the King and all 
the public men. Within a very few days of his return to office, 
the French Government managed to accuse him of fomenting a 
disturbance by a despatch which he wrote, and in which, in 
reciting the names of the candidates for the hand of the Queen 
of Spain, he placed that of the Prince of Coburg first. From 
this sprung the Spanish marriages, into which very dirty affair 
Mr. Greville threw himself heart and soul. He was essentially 
a true and just man; and therefore, although, through his 
prejudice against’ Lord Palmerston, he would have been ready 
to accept the arguments of Madame de Lieven, M. Guizot, and 
M. de Jarnac, all of whom did their utmost to convert him by 
showing him every paper, public and private, he ended by coming 
to the conclusion that we had “been jockeyed by France in a 
very shabby, uncandid, underhand way.” Further, he at once 
sees the risk which Louis Philippe ran in respect to his own 
people, in having preserved the entente cordiale with England 
when national interests were at stake, and sacrificed it for the 
sake of obtaining a wealthy bride for his son. Mr. Greville 
then determined to go to Paris; and although he did not get 
any instructions either from Lord Palmerston or from Lord 
John, he was to stay with Lord Normanby and plunge 
Into the matter as much as he liked. The description of this 
Visit to Paris is one of the best things in the book; all the 
Ministerialists wish to defend themselves, and M. Thiers was 
anxious to make the most of the opportunity to throw dirt upon 
M. Guizot. The account of the interview with the former is 
admirably told. He prophesied that if M. Guizot had the worst of 
the encounter with Lord Palmerston, “ he would fall, not, how- 
ever, by the desertion of the majority, not by this Chamber, but 
by the King :’— 


oon must not,’ said he, ‘ believe what you hear of the strength of 
Le Government and of its security. Don’t believe all Madame de 
nena tells you; she is a chatterbox, a story-teller, and a fool. You 
‘new her very well; you were her lover, were you not?’ ‘He then 
pe he would tell me what would happen. The King was under the 

elusion that the Whig Government could not stand, but when he 
pt out his mistake he would get in a fright, and if England con- 

nued to refuse to be reconciled, he would get rid of Guizot.’ ‘Do 
You know what the King is? the word is an ugly one, but you will 








understand it. Well, he is a coward.’ I said I was surprised to hear 
this, for we thought he was a man of courage, and had given proofs 
of it very often. ‘No, no,’ said he, ‘I tell you he’s a coward; and 
as soon as he finds himself definitely at loggerheads with you, he will 
begin to create troubles for Guizot. There are forty or fifty men in 
the Chamber who will turn against him, and in that manner he will 
fall, not by the Chamber nor by you.’ Thiers spoke for a consider- 
able time in this sense, and ended by saying that as long as the King 
was in no danger, he would never send for him; as soon as he was, 
he would send for him.” 

There was a great deal of truth in this prediction. Mr. Greville 
endeavours to persuade Lord Normanby, with whom he 
was staying, not to show papers to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, and on one occasion not to go to M. Thiers’s salon, on 
the plea that “all his communications with him and others were 
noted, reported, and much resented.” No doubt they were so; 
but it did not appear to have occurred to Mr. Greville that it was 
quite as fair for Lord Normanby to work against M. Guizot, as 
it was for the French Embassy in London to undermine Lord 
Palmerston. Neither does it occur to him that while the Times 
was doing its utmost in favour of the views of Lord Aberdeen, 
it was quite right for Lord Palmerston to use his organ, the 
Morning Chronicle, to defend his conduct. The last night he is 
at Paris, M. Thiers again attacks him for believing all that 
Madame de Lieven tells him; he said Mr. Greville was “une 
éponge trempée dans le liquide de Madame de Lieven,” and 
enjoined him to “tell Lord Palmerston when he speaks to say 
‘beaucoup de bien de la France et beaucoup de mal de M. 
Guizot.’” 

After his return from Paris, Mr. Greville continues to take 
the greatest interest in foreign policy, as he understood it,—that 
is, he makes the most of all the errors of “ form” into which 
Lord Palmerston or Lord Normanby happened to fall, without 
apparently having the remotest conception of the fond of affairs. 
While Lord Palmerston is writing letters showing that Austria 
has no right in Italy at all, and that the best thing the Austrian 
Government can do is to get out of that peninsula (see his life 
by Mr. Ashley), Mr. Greville records all sorts of things about 
his not congratulating Comte Colloredo about Radetzky’s 
victories and suchlike trifles. 

During the whole of Lord John Russell’s Government, 
Mr. Greville was in constant correspondence with the Duke 
of Bedford, who wrote, we believe, every day to his brother. 
In home affairs during this period the brothers made use 
of Mr. Greville in an attempt to unite the Peelites 
with the Whigs, and especially to obtain the accession 
of Sir James Graham. The weaker sides of the character of 
Sir James and Lord John are delineated in these volumes with 
a masterly hand, not in one page, but dotted about in various 
parts of the work. That of Lord John in the year 1845, when 
he is nervously conscious of Peel’s superiority ; and that of Sir 
James when, although in Parliamentary strength and admini- 
strative experience one of the first men in the country, he was 
too deficient in moral courage to join the Whigs, then in power, 
and found the most feeble excuses for that refusal. 

Lord John’s Government lasted five years. ‘The strong men 
in it were Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston. Most of the 
members of it were related to each other, were about the same 
age, and of the same set in society. Lord Palmerston was 
somewhat older and more isolated in his way of looking at 
things. When Louis Philippe was dethroned, the English 
Court forgave him for the Spanish marriages, and he and his 
surroundings again became one of the} factors which counted 
against Lord Palmerston. In 1850 and 1851, these were, the 
Prince Consort—who could not get the Minister to agree with 
him about Germany—the clubs of London, all the fetchers and 
carriers, the men called the “ Burgraves” of Paris, the Ministers 
of every Court in Europe, and some of his own colleagues. 
There is not a word in these pages of the grand principle on 
which the Foreign Minister was acting in the advice he gave to 
European Governments :—“ Be moderate in your reaction; we 
cannot go all lengths with you; we had no revolution here, and 
we will not join with you in your reaction.” 

At last the blow came which destroyed the strong position of 
Lord Palmerston, and shortly after the feeble Government of 
Lord John. The immediate cause of his dismissal was too 
absurd to hold water fora moment. That he should have been 
dismissed for holding language to a French Ambassador in 
conversation which differed slightly from a despatch authorised 
by the Cabinet, and not at all from the opinions verbally 
expressed by his three most important colleagues, was in- 
credible; it even takes Mr. Greville’s breath away. In all these 
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Cabinet disputes, it is implied that Lord Lansdowne was 
among those who disapproved of Lord Palmerston. If he did, 
it can only have been a disapproval of his methods, because he 
wrote, the moment after the important event, a letter concluding 
with these words, which seem to us to sum up all that can be 
said on the matter :— 

“ What I wish, however, chiefly to say to you on this occasion is, 
that not only have I approved of every essential act during your 
administration of foreign affairs at the time, but that there is not one 
with respect to which, upon subsequent reflection, I should wish to 
recall my approbation. Your policy will never, while you live, want 
the ablest of all defenders; but whether in or out of office, I can 
never hear it impugned in public or in private without expressing my 
conviction and admiration of its great ability and real consistency 
with the interests and, above all, the honour of the country.— Yours 
truly, Lanspowns.” (Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley.) 

The King of the French and Sir Robert Peel were now both 
dead; Lord Palmerston was at once recognised as a power in 
the country with which Princes and democratic leaders alike 
had to reckon. From the hour of his dismissal to the day 
of his death he occupied a position of strength, both Parlia- 
mentary and European, which no man has since enjoyed in 
England. It is such a power as Lord Salisbury desires to 
obtain. We are all sceptically waiting to see whether he is 
destined to secure it. 

This middle series of the Greville Memoirs will, we think, be 
the most interesting of the whole three, not because the period 
included in it was most full of incident, but because we doubt 
whether Mr. Greville’s influence and knowledge of events was 
as complete in his declining years as they had previously been. 
He was, to a certain extent, a middleman between politicians and 
a portion of the Press, especially the Times. Afterwards it became 
more their habit to communicate directly with those engaged in 
public writing than it had been in Mr. Greville’s earlier days. 
It may also be said that after his contemporaries began to 
retire, the next generation were less inclined to afford him in- 
formation than the older men had been. His deafness and other 
infirmities also increased, which naturally accounted for his not 
hearing so much of what was passing. ‘The first volumes have 
been already more quoted than any other memoirs, and those 
under notice will be found a still richer mine for writers whose 
lot it may be to deal with the annals of the time comprised in 
them. 


LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT* 
'u1s we have found to be a most interesting book, and one that 
may be read with abundant pleasure and profit. The lives of 
Robert and Mary Moffat offer examples of noble courage and 
self-devotion which it would be difficult to match, and, perhaps, 
impossible to surpass. That Robert Moffat possessed these 
qualities every one must be aware ; but of his wife less is known. 
Her letters show that she had abilities of no common order, and 
her physical and mental dauntlessness enabled her to meet and 
overcome dangers and trials that would have appalled most 


women. 
‘Who would true valour see, 
Let him come hither.” 


On the present writer, it may be, this book has an especial 
claim. In childhood, the missionaries Moffat and Williams 
were the objects of his extreme admiration, his heroes, and 
the ideals of his ambition. There was a charm and 
a fascination about these narratives which captivated the 
young imagination. How we toiled with Moffat’s waggon 
over the waterless plains of South Africa, or flew with the 
Martyr of Ercomanya from isle to isle of the South Pacific 
Ocean on board the ‘ Messenger of Peace.’ The holy Williams, 
it is true, had even then finished his course, and fallen under 
the clubs of his murderers; but Moffat was with us until the 
other day. Compared with these enthralling books, which 
possessed, moreover, the priceless advantage of being true, the 
tales of ordinary romance were feeble and barren. Nor has the 
power of their influence ever passed away. It was, therefore, with 
feelings of more than ordinary interest and expectation that we sat 
down to peruse this book. Nor have we suffered any kind 
of disappointment. If it be possible, our hero has been proved 
worthy of a yet higher niche, which his saintly wife, his equal in 
zeal, courage, and self-sacrifice, is shown worthy to share with him. 
Together they laboured for the good of their beloved Bechwanas, 
together they suffered and were strong; and among the glorious 
ranks of our fellows who have “ battled for the true, the just,” 


* Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their Son, John S, Moffat. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, Second Edition, 1885, 
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few, if any, have fought a braver fight, or deserved a brighte 
crown. As to the manner in which their son has accemsi 4 
his task, we are reminded of what Sidney Smith wrote wena . 
the similar labours of another son :—*I think Robert Mackie 
tosh has done his father’s life very well; done it by puttin wa 
little mortar as possible between the layers of stone.” Hapriy 
in this case, owing to the numbers of letters from his wi... 
each other, and to friends at home, which have been preserved 
Mr. Moffat has had plenty of material at hand; and his mortar, 
of excellent quality, has been laid on with a judicious “ai 
reverent hand. 


Robert Moffat was born at the end of 1795, at Ormiston, j 
A ; ‘ 3 a . » in 
East Lothian, his father’s family being obscure, and his mother 
belonging to a lowly race, long natives of Ormiston, noted only 
for their firm and unobtrusive piety, which she in her turn 
inherited and passed on to her son. She was a woman of strong 
character, uniting a most tender and loving heart with a stern 
Calvinism; and she might, we are told, “have sat to George 
MacDonald for his portrait of Robert Falconer’s grandmother,” 
When Robert was two years old, his father obtained a post in 
the Customs, which later on brought him to Carronshore, in the 
Firth of Forth, where their cottage still stands. Sixty. 
three years later, Moffat revisited the home of his childhood, 
from which, in very tender days, he ran away, and went to sea, 
making several coasting voyages with a friendly captain, 
At the age of eleven, the sea was abandoned, and he had six 
months’ schooling at Falkirk. At an early age, Robert was 
sent to learn gardening; and though he had to work very hard, 
he managed to indulge his life-long craving for learning some. 
thing of whatever he came across, and he acquired an amount 
of odds and ends of knowledge which were most acceptable and 
valuable in after-life. At the age of sixteen, he left his home in 
Scotland for Cheshire, the voyage taking nearly three weeks, and 
he narrowly escaped being pressed on boarda King’s ship. At High 
Leigh, his new home, Moffat met with the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and was much affected by what was, to him, a new religious 
development. After a period of indecision, his choice was made, 
and he threw himself with energy into the work and society of 
his new friends. It is clear that at this time he felt intensely, 
as he did throughout his entire life. His was no wavering faith; 
it was earnest and sincere, and his entire life and work render a 
splendid testimony to the force and reality of his convictions. The 
spirit of simpleand complete surrender to the Divine will abounds 
throughout every part of his letters and writings; and apart from 
all differences of opinion on such matters, none, we are satisfied, 
can peruse these pages without being affected by the unques- 
tioning acceptance, by his wife no less than by himself, of hard- 
ship, danger, and painful separation whenever they held that 
these lay along the path of duty. His parents received the 
news of the change of his views with characteristically Scottish 
caution. A little later, chancing to go to Warrington, he saw, 
for the first time in his life, an old placard of a missionary 
meeting that was to be presided over by the Rev. W. Roby, of 
Manchester. This brought to mind long-vanished tales of 
Moravian missions he had heard from his mother’s lips. Ina 
delightful piece of autobiography, he tells us that “ my thoughts 
became entirely occupied with the inquiry how I could serve the 
missionary cause,” and as a last resource, he resolved to go to 
sea again, and get landed among the heathen on some distant 
coast. Soon after, hearing Mr. Roby preach at Manchester, 
he plucked up a spirit, and decided to call upon him, but hesi- 
tated much at the door :— 
“ At last, after walking backward and forward for a few minutes, 
I returned to the door and knocked. This was no sooner done than I 
would have given a thousand pounds, if I had possessed them, not to 
have knocked ; and I hoped, oh! how I hoped with all my heart, that 
Mr. Roby might not be at home, resolving that, if so, I should never 
again make the attempt. A girl opened the door. ‘Is Mr. Roby in? 
I inquired, with a faltering voice.—‘ Yes,’ was the reply, and I was 
shown into the parlour. The dreaded man whom I wished to see soon 
made his appearance. Of course, I had to inform him who I was, and 
my simple tale was soon told. He listened to all I had to say in answer 
to some questions with a kindly smile. I had given him an out- 
line of my Christian experience, and my wish to be a helper in the 
missionary cause. I did not even tell him that it was his name on 
the missionary placard which had directed my steps to his door. He 
said he would write to the Directors of the Society, and, on hearing 
from them, would communicate their wishes respecting me. . 
returned to my charge, and after some weeks was requested to visit 
Manchester, that he might get me placed in a situation which would 
afford him the opportunity of examining me as to my fitness for 
missionary work. On my arrival, Mr. Roby took me to several © 
his friends to obtain, if possible, a situation in a garden, a mercantile 
house, or a bank; but all failed, there being no opening for any one 
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— 
at the time. Mr. Roby then remarked, ‘I have still one friend who 
employs many men to whom I can apply, provided you have no 
objection to go into a nursery-garden.’—‘ Go!’ I replied ; ‘I would 
anywhere and do anything for which I may have ability. Very 
rovidentially Mr. Smith, of Dukinfield, happened to be in town, and 
at once agreed that I should proceed to his nursery-garden. Thus 
was 1 led, by a way that I knew not, for another important end ; for 
had I obtained a situation in Manchester I might not have had my 
late dear wife to be my companion and partaker in all my hopes and 
fears for more than half a century in Africa. As it was, Mr. Smith’s 
only daughter possessing a warm missionary heart, we soon became 
attached to one another ; but she was not allowed to join me in Africa 
till nearly three years after I left.” 


His decision was a heavy trial to his parents, and for months 
he hesitated to tell them. To go out into the then unknown 
region of heathendom “into which few had gone, and from which 
still fewer returned,” was like taking a last farewell, but with 
dignified resignation his father bade him “God-speed,” and 
in 1816 he said good-bye to his parents, who, however, both lived 
to welcome him home twenty-three years later. By a coinci- 
dence, he was very nearly being sent with Williams to Poly- 
nesia; but a certain old Dr. Waugh over-ruled their proposal, 
deeming “‘thae twa lads ower young to gang tegither.” He 
reached South Africa in January, 1817, but only to find the 
proposed journey to Namaqualand, which was beyond the 
border, prohibited by a short-sighted Government, and for some 
months he and his comrade were detained within the Colony. 
This gave Moffat an opportunity to learn Dutch, which was of 
inestimable value to him ever after. At length a start was 
made, Namaqualand was reached, and Moffat went on alone to 
Afrikaner’s kraal. The story of this remarkable chieftain is 
fully told in the Labours and Scenes, and Mr. Moffat 
only touches on it here. Namaqualand proved a failure as a 
place for settlement and progress, and it was arranged that 
Afrikanershould remove his tribe to the Kuruman River in Bech- 
wana-land, where Moffat had decided to settle. But owing to 
Afrikaner’s death the plan fell through, and his people were 
divided and scattered. In 1819 Miss Smith joined Moffat at 
the Cape, and early in 1820 the missionary party, consisting of 
John Campbell and the Moffats, started for Lattakoo. Of 
Campbell, Moffat wrote, fifty years afterwards, on receiving his 
snuff-box as a relic :— 

“His name is fragrant. The very sight of the box brought to 
mind great and little incidents of long bygone years. I have often 
seen him, when perplexed, take out his snuff-box, take a pinch, and 
sometimes two if the subject was weighty, and in the tent, or outside 
of the tent, or on the other side of a thin partition, he might be 
heard to say, ‘Oh, I never was in such a world as this!’ More de- 


lightfal society and a better fellow-traveller than Mr. Campbell could 
not be desired.” 


This journey was the first of many that Mrs. Moffat made 
across the wilds of South Africa. Their progress was slow and 
painful, and it was not until seven weeks had passed that they 
reached the Orange River, which is now within two days’ 
journey of Cape Town by railway. Nor was it until after a 
delay of some months at Griqua Town that they reached the 
Kuraman, which was to be their home for nearly|fifty years. At 
the time of their arrival, things were in a bad state. The Bech- 
wanas paid no heed to the message brought them. They stole 
the crops raised with infinite toil by the missionaries, drove off 
their sheep, and laid hands on all kinds of tools and utensils. 
In 1823, a tide of invasion from the hordes of savages to the 
eastward rolled close up to the station, and but for Moffat’s 
foresight and courage, they would have been swept away. 
His determined measures saved the mission and the tribe, and 
gained for the missionaries a personal ascendancy which was never 
lost. But for years, wars, and rumours of wars, disturbed and 
endangered them, and many critical episodes occurred. On one 
occasion, Moffat returned from a journey to find that the station 
had been in momentary expectation of an attack; anda touching 
letterfrom his wife, written at the time, will be found at p.122. For 
years the brethren—Hamilton, Edwards, and Moffat—laboured 
on, without a ray of light to cheer the gloom, teaching, building, 
imgating, and gardening. Every hour that could be spared, 
Moffat devoted to the study of the Sechwana language; and in 
order to gain perfection in it, he spent two months alone in an 
encampment on the margin of the Kalahari desert, where 
nothing else could be spoken. Then he set to work at the trying 
task of reducing the hitherto unwritten language to writing, 
and proceeded to translate the Scriptures. This was only ac- 
complished with Herculean effort, as he had no knowledge of the 
original tongues. “It was only by painfully laborious compari- 
son of many authorities, and by collation of the Dutch with the 





English, that he could satisfy himself of having grasped the 
meaning of the original; and having so grasped it, there was 
still the task of putting it into Sechwana.” 

At length better times came. In 1828 peace, undisturbed for 
fifty years, settled in the land; a remarkable awakening took 
place among the people, and in a few months the whole aspect 
of the station was changed. The communion service, which 
Mary Moffat in stedfast faith had asked a friend to send out 
years before a glimmer of dawn was visible, came just in time 
to be of use. The next year, 1830, Moffat made a journey to 
the Cape to get his books printed ; but finding no office equal to 
even so small a task, he and Edwards set to work, and by the 
use of the Government office, they printed the books themselves, 
and returned to Kuruman with a press of their own. They 
built about this time a large church, with but little native help, 
and brought the roof-timbers 250 miles. It stands to-day, a 
monument of their patient industry. Many long and arduous 
journeys were undertaken by Moffat, who never hesitated if any 
good was to be done. In 1839 the Moffats came to England, 
and met with a reception which was a surprise to them. 
Moffat’s fame had preceded him, and he was in demand all over 
the country; and besides this, the public insisted on a book. 
This led to his writing his well-known Labours and Scenes. By 
the hardest effort he succeeded in getting the New Testament 
and Psalms through the press. The Moffats started on their 
return journey early in 1843, and approached their home after 
an absence of nearly five years. As they drew near the Vaal 
River,— 

“They were delighted to meet David Livingstone. He had ridden 
from Kuruman, a distance of 150 miles, to bid them welcome, and to 
tell them of the ample preparations that had been made for hastening 
them on their way. From this point onwards they were met day by 
day by joyous friends, always bringing fresh teams of oxen. Their 
brother-missionaries and the natives showed the like ardour and 
emulation, until, as the party drew near to Kuruman, it seemed like 
a royal progress. As the last stage was reached, it was felt by all 
that they could not stop. The long cavalcade hurried on, until 
between 2 and 3 o’clock, just before the dawn, on December 10th, 
the Moffats found themselves once more in their own much-desired 
home, the scene of so many blessed labours in past years, and still to 
be the scene of many more in the years to come. Crowds were there 
to meet them, even at that hour; and next day, and for many days 
after, people were coming from long distances round to look once 
more on the faces of those whom they were beginning to fear they 
should never see again. It was a wonderful change, which some at 
least could understand, and it showed that the work of the Lord had 
struck its roots deep into the heart of the people.” 

Livingstone soon after married Moffat’s daughter Mary. 
Ultimately, as is well-known, he was lost to the Bechwana 
Mission. The spirit of travel carried him far north, and he 
disappeared mysteriously from view. It was in hopes of 
learning something of him that Moffat made his third 
journey to Mosilikatse, Chief of the Matabele, who had 
drifted out of ken some years before. The accounts of this 
expedition and of his fourth journey—which took place in 
1860, when Moffat was getting an old man—are exceedingly 
interesting. Moffat finished the translation of the Bible in 
1857; the identical text is still in use, a tribute, as his son 
justly remarks, to the excellent character of the translation. In 
1870 the Moffats paid a last sad farewell to their beloved home 
of nearly half a century, and came to finish their days in 
England. From the time of their departure the youngest 
daughter, who accompanied them, takes up the narrative. 
Her mother died at the end of the same year. Moffat him- 
self lived on to extreme old age, taking a lively interest in 
everything around him, and thoroughly enjoying the country 
home to which, in 1878, he had retired, and where five years 
later he died, full of years and honour. 

DESSIE FENNIMORE.* 
Tus is a great advance on the first tale of the author. The 
work is finer in every way; and though there is too much baby- 
talk in it for the present reviewer’s taste,—who is certainly 
deficient in that sensibility for the mispronunciations of 
babies which we observe to excite a sort of ecstasy of tender 
delight in properly organised minds,—the children, and even 
the grown-up people, are admirably sketched in it, while 
the little incidents are told with a life and spirit that render 
the book interesting even to those who are not especially 
devotees of children. We hold that the true antidote for 
excessive child-worship is a keen sense of humour. Admiring 





* Dessie Fennimore: a Tale of Country-town Children. By S. K. Hutton, 
Author of ‘* Holiday Time at Forest House.” With Five Illustrations, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 
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studies of children ought not to be written by any one who can- 
not appreciate the absurd side of this modern cult. Miss Hutton 
has humour enough to carry off her somewhat excessive devo- 
tion to small hands and imperfect articulation. It is somewhat 
cruel of her, indeed, to conclude her picture of children’s life by 
giving over the hero of her story, the excellent uncle, who, 
except that he is somewhat deficient in humour, is worthy of all 
praise, to the tender mercies of the ideal baby, who feeds him 
with “the remains of her own tea, bits of biscuit softened in 
milk and sugar.” Doubtless there was a weak side to Mr. 
Fennimore, or he would not have meekly submitted to this final 
indignity. Indeed, the curtain,—so far as the book is a 
children’s book,—falls on this humiliating picture of Mr. Fenni- 
more accepting messy bits of food from the hands of “ Polly- 
girl,” the inarticulate infant to whom the incense of all the 
elder children is offered up with ardent and unintermitted 
idolatry throughout the latter part of the tale. We submit that 
excellent uncles of unimpeached character, especially if, as in 
this case, they are charged with various offices of trust, 
ought not to be selected as the sacrificial victims for 
such acts of worship as this, even in books of this kind. 
The story is indeed dedicated in part to “the memory of Mr. 
Fennimore ;” but how can the readers think with a sort of pious 
reverence of the memory of a man who humbly accepted those 
moist fragments from “ Polly-girl” in what we may call the 
final tableau of the tale? We are told expressly that the 
original of this victim of infants must be respected by all who 
have heard his niece’s reminiscences of his character. If so, we 
are sure that the final scene in this lively fiction must do him 
great injustice. We are persuaded in our inmost minds that, 
while Mr. Fennimore smiled graciously at Polly-girl, he declined 
the biscuit-sop. It was a libel on that excellent man to have 
supposed that he would accept it. 

If the baby-worship, however, is a little too strenuous, there 
is, as we have intimated, a lively humour in the book which 
shows that its authoress fully understands the boring as well as 
the fascinating side of children’s nature. The picture of the 
three Binnses redeems the authoress of this little work from the 
imputation which might, perhaps, otherwise be brought against 
her, that she shares Lord Palmerston’s heretical belief that “all 
children are born good.” Perhaps Dessie and Fanny, especially 
Fanny, are a little too good to correspond strictly with the truth 
of things. They would, we think, have teased each other and 
their elder friends occasionally, which they are never represented 
as doing. Still, we have the three Binnses and the small—very 
small—fibs of Tom, the office-boy, to fall back upon, as recon- 
ciling us more or less to the somewhat too roseate view of 
childish nature which would otherwise have been here represented 
to us. 

The merit of this tale consists in its humour, and the beauty 
with which the love of the father, who was too shy to make real 
friends with his own daughter, and who is consequently never 
really loved by her in his lifetime, is brought out after his death. 
With regard to the humour, nothing can be better than the way 
in which the benevolent old coachman applies himself to console 
the forlorn child who is leaving her first home, where she had 
been so happy, to join an uncle of whom she knows nothing,— 
the worthy man against whose final treatment we have already 
protested :— 

“*« Now then, you watch!’ he said, as he made her warm and snug 
under his own big rug. ‘Now you just take notice. You’ll know as 
well as well can be which of these beasts I speak to, and then you 
shall see us go off with a flourish. Now, Bess, my girl!’ he cried out, 
in a loud cheery voice, ‘ you show this little lady if you know who I’m 
talking to;’ and the ‘off’ leader,—that is, the right-hand leader of 
the team,—a powerful grey mare, put back her ears, and shook her 
head high in the air in answer to the call. ‘Now, what do you say 
to that ?’ the old coachman asked, stooping down to look into Dessie’s 
face. Dessie smiled through her tears, and he was satisfied with his 
success, and went on. ‘Now, Tom, you great lazy fellow, you aren’t 
going to be beat by an old girl, I’ll answer for it, in showing your 
sense and comprehension. Let’s see who you are, my good boy !’ 
Tom, the other leader, snorted and pawed the ground violently. ‘Do 
just look now, my dear! What do yousay to that, now? Why, he’s 
as jealous as can be of my speaking to Bess first. Now which of 
these two next to us shall I speak to?’ he asked Dessie.—‘ This one 
before me,’ answered Dessie.—‘ All right, my dear ; that’s a very good 
choice,’ said the old man ina delighted tone. ‘ You couldn’t ’a chose 
better. Now you look at his ears. Why, Jerry, you scamp, you hold 
up, and show that you’re ready for the start.’ Jerry put back his 
ears with a little toss of the head, and gave an impatient little jump. 
‘There you are; and now I must just give Sally a word, or she’!l be 
sulky. Now, Sally,—‘ last but not least,” my lass,—who’s going to 
do the best bit of work to-day? Well, if it’s not you, it’s not any 
You’ve pulled 


mare that I’m acquainted with, You good old girl. 





aa 
before me, along this very road, this ten years, haven’t yon » Th 
sober Sally, thus addressed, gave her head a gentle shake, ag for 
as to say, ‘You and I understand one another well enough, master, with 
out my making any great show of my feelings ;’ at least so her master 
understood, for he answered,—‘ Quite true, Sall. ‘ Fewest wordy 
make fastest friends.” Now then, off’s the word! Let go, Bob}? 
and Bob, who had been standing in front of the leaders with a hanj 
on the bridle of each, now let go and sprang aside; and after a few 
snorts and pawings of the ground, the four horses dashed out of the 
inn yard, amid the applause of the bystanders, who had been watchin 
the little scene with great interest.’ 8 


Miss Hutton is probably too young to remember the old coach 
days, or she would have known that her heroine was very foy. 
tunate indeed if she got hold of a coach whose coachman droye 
the whole of what seems to have been something like an eighteen 
or twenty hours’ journey. Indeed, we do not think that such 
a plan would have been quite consistent with the safety 
of his passengers. In our old days the guard accom. 
panied the coach all the way, but the coachman seldom 
drove more than five or six “stages.” But, as it would have 
been a sad trial to Dessie to lose her kind friend, we are 
well pleased that she took her journey in a very exceptional 
coach, Again, it would be difficult to conceive a more lifelike 
conversation than the following between Dessie and her unele’s 
office-boy :— 


‘““¢ And I like the red rcof of that house over there, and the little 
windows in it; and I like the old woman who comes out of the house 
with a little red shawl over her head ; but I don’t like the straight-up 
houses with tall roofs, and I don’t like the servants that come to 
most of the doors, nor the people with proper hats and bonnets on 
and umbrellas. I want to go somewhere where there are not all 
those things. Can’t we go,Tom?’ Dessie looked up at Tom. Tom 
swung his leg backwards and forwards as he sat on the arm of the 
big chair opposite to hers, and thought.—‘ Not on club days I couldn't 
go,’ he said; ‘but when it wasn’t club days, I know Mr. Green would 
let you go about his farm where yon liked, and that’s near enough— 
quite near.’—‘ Do let us go,’ said Dessie ; ‘and may we take Fanny 
Packer with us ?’—*' Oh yes, of course,’ said Tom. ‘ We get our milk 
and butter and eggs from Mr. Green’s, and he thinks a lot of Bab, 
which I know I don’t,’ said Tom with great decision.—‘ Uncle thinks 
her very good,’ said Dessie, thoughtfully ; ‘he said last night she was 
“a faithful creature, and looked after his interests as if they were 
her own.” ’—‘ Oh yes, and more,’ said Tom ; ‘but that don’t prevent 
her being unpleasant to live with.’—‘ No, it doesn’t,’ said Dessie, 
‘Why does Mr. Green like her ?’—‘ Nobody knows,’ said Tom care- 
lessly. ‘She doesn’t flatter him, I know—she’s very rough with him’ 
—‘ Then, why does he like her?’ asked Dessie again.—‘ Goodness, 
Miss, why do you care? Well,’ said Tom, thinking, ‘ she’s clean and 
tidy, and he knows that she has meals ready to the minute, and that 
she knows good butter from bad, and works hard, and a lot of them 
nasty sort of things.’—‘ They’re very good things,’ said Dessie, as if 
she were only half thinking of what she said, and still watching the 
little birds carrying their bits of straw and fluff and tiny odds and 
ends of building material to their nests; ‘and I’m getting to know 
them, too, at Mrs. Barnes’s.’—‘ Well, they may be,’ said Tom, ‘but 
people as is punctual and tidy, and works like horses, always thinks 
every one else the wickedest people that can be.’—‘ Not always,’ 
Dessie said dreamily. ‘Uncle does all these good things, but he 
always thinks every one good like himself.’—‘ Except me,’ said Tom. 
—‘I can’t believe that, Tom,’ said Dessie, suddenly rousing up com- 
pletely out of her reverie; but Tom could not be argued out of his 
conviction that his master thought very badly of him. ‘ And master 
thinks ever so well of lots of other folks that’s not so much to be 
trusted as I am really,’ Tom ended, in a tone both indignant and sad. 
—‘ But, Tom, uncle does like you,’ persisted Dessie.—‘ I don’t say he 
don’t the way a Christian man ought to like a poor boy,’ said Tom 
scornfully, ‘but not like a person. Master thinks, coz I once told 
him an untruth, and coz he frightens me now and makes me seem I 
didn’t know which way to look, he thinks I’m a deceiving sort of boy, 
and you know I ain’t, Miss,’ he asked Dessie, appealingly.—‘ No,’ 
said Dessie decidedly, ‘you’re not a deceiving sort of boy; I don’t 
think you are.’—‘ But master does; he thinks Iam. Don’t yon tell 
me he don’t, Miss, coz I can see it in his face whenever he looks at 
me!’ Dessie did not push the question; she thought it of no use; 
but she made up her mind to put in a word for Tom if she ever got 
the chance; for she had a sort of inkling that something was wrong, 
though she could not have said what it was, for she could not under- 
stand any one’s being afraid of ‘ Uncle Fennimore.’ ”’ 


Tom’s classification of useful knowledge and methodical conduct 
as “them nasty sort of things’’ is a very meritorious one, and 
the resentment with which he viewed being liked as “ a Christian 
man ought to like a poor boy ” is one of those finer touches of 
nature which show true insight into character. There is al 
admirable scene, too, in which Mr. Fennimore and Dessie try to 
darn their own stockings without any one to teach them, and 
only end in making the holes very much bigger than before, 
which, as Mr. Fennimore gravely observes, is very useful for 
them “as showing us how highly we should value the services 
of the good women who work for us so much better than we can 
work for ourselves.” 

We fear we must not attempt to give illustrations of the very 
true and simple pathos which is to be found in this story. It 





is not easy to abstract such passages as would illustrate it fairly, 
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(i 
from the context, and our readers must take our word for it that 


this element in the tale is at least as good, perhaps even better, 
than the humour it displays. And if they are also amongst 
those who appreciate “ baby-worship,”—in which we fear that 
the present writer is deficient,—they will not find a dull page in 
the book. For our own part, we submit that the merits of 
“Polly-girl,” and the moral value of her devoted attachment to 
“Poll-baby,” are overrated by the lively authoress. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS.* 


Tuis is a unique, as well as a most interesting and amusing, 
yolume. It gives an account, with copious illustrations, of the 
yarious forms of illustrated literature which have made their 
appearance from the earliest times to the present day. It is full 
of the results of research among rare pamphlets and curious 
proadsheets. It reproduces not only the cuts, which from the 
beginning of the art of illustration to its culmination in the 
elaborate pictures of the Illustrated London News and its 
imitators and rivals, have been used to bring home to the public 
in general the actual scenes of great and startling events, but 
also amusing specimens of the letterpress descriptions which 
accompanied them. It must be admitted that, however great 
the difference in the style of illustration, there is very little 
difference in the kind of subject specially selected for illus- 
tration. In 1587, as in 1885, under Elizabeth as under Victoria, 
the topics which attracted the artists were battles and sieges, 
murders and horrors. In the latest outburst of illustrated 
journalism, in an evening contemporary, even the style of the 
illustration is not very different from that of the worst of the 
earliest examples produced by Mr. Jackson. It is noticeable, 
too, that in those days, as in these, news from distant 
quarters of the globe was concocted with admirable atten- 
tion to detail in Fleet Street, and the same pictures were, 
with meritorious versatility, used to represent quite different 
scenes and events; just as, in times not long gone by, 
the picture of the fast-sailing clipper ‘Albatross’ used to 
bear a curiously exact resemblance to the fast-sailing clipper 
‘Penguin,’ which was launched a year or two afterwards. There 
is one very marked example of this use of the same illustration 
over and over again for different subjects—to which, by the 
way, Mr. Jackson does not refer, as he confines himself almost 
entirely to English illustrations—in the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
where the same city does duty as London and Constantinople, 
or Paris and Babylon, in regular rotation. Thus a woodcut of 
a naval battle in 1647 “ between the Parliament ships and the 
Queene of Sweathlands,” which Mr. Jackson gives, is used in- 
differently in other pamphlets to represent battles between any 
naval combatants. <A striking portrait of “Captain Vaul, that 
cruel tyrant,” a nickname for a bloodthirsty Cavalier of 1642, 
appears also as that of “ Mr. Holt, chief agent in the uproar” 
of ariot at York, and it had previously figured in an account 
of a “Bloody Conspiracy at Edinburgh.” In fact, many of 
the early illustrations appear to have been used as a kind of 
common form applicable equally to any event or person of the 
same genus. The publisher no doubt considered that a flood in 
Somersetshire would be very like a flood in Wales; and a ghost 
i London would, no doubt, bear a strong family resemblance 
toa ghost at Norwich. 

The earliest illustration which Mr. Jackson gives is from a 
pamphlet on Sir Francis Drake’s expedition against Spain in 
1587,in which his ship is represented in full sail. In 1613 
divers floods and tempests are shown in the most appalling 
manner, But the first genuine piece of illustrated news is the 
picture of the murder of the Rev. Mr. Storre, in the same year, 
when the murderer is represented with a huge sword hacking at 
the reverend gentleman’s head, while a leg already severed lies 
on the ground, and blood gushes from the thigh. The most 
striking characteristic of this print is the absolutely impossible 
countenance of the murderer, who has the gentle simper of a 
man sitting for his portrait, while the victim only suggests that 
his situation is unpleasant by a certain air of depression about 
his nose. The pictorial press, like the newspaper press in 
general, had but a languishing existence till the meeting of the 
Long Parliament in 1640. The rebellion in Ireland, the 
execution of Strafford, the raising of Charles’s standard at 
Nottingham, afford excellent pabulum, and during the whole 
Period of the Civil War there is a perfect flood of illustra- 
ons, tragical and comical. The latter are naturally 


* The Pictorial Press : its Ovig'n and Progress. By Mason Jackson. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 





the best, as the rudeness of execution which was apt to 
divest a battle or execution of its tragedy, only gave additional 
point to a satire or caricature. The caricaturists were so savage 
that they even followed their victims beyond the grave. Thus 
a cutis given of Strafford after his execution being rowed across 
the Styx by Charon, with William Noy, the late Attorney- 
General, waiting on the bank to receive them, Charon and all 
being clad in the steeple-crowned hat and doublet of the period. 
From the specimens given, it would appear that the Round- 
heads beat the Cavaliers with the pencil as well as with the 
sword, unless it be that Mr. Jackson, in his selection, takes care 
to give the Whig dogs the best of it. There is an excellent 
portrait of Pennington, Lord Mayor in 1643, which is superior 
to the portraits of Lord Mayors and dignitaries that sometimes 
adorn our weekly papers. This, however, is taken from a special 
pamphlet. The portraits and caricatures from the Mercurius 
Civicus, the City “weekly,” are very creditable speci- 
mens of engraving. Nor did they always take very long in 
preparation. Cheapside Cross was pulled down as a symbol of 
idolatry “with a great deal of judgment and discretion, and 
four companies of the Traine Bands of the City to guard and 
defend those that are about the worke, and to keep others 
from domineering, and so I leave it to be made levell with 
the ground this 2nd day of May, 1643.” The next day appeared 
a tract giving an account of the demolition, and the reasons 
for it, with a spirited woodcut representing the pulling down 
which would do credit to the Illustrated or the Graphic. But 
it must be allowed that most of the specimens of this date 
given by Mr. Jackson are very rough and extremely comic, being 
distinguished by an entire absence of any notion of perspective. 
There is a woodcut taken from a tract of 1644 illustrating the 
cruelties of the Cavaliers, in which a baby is represented as 
being banged on the head against a stone by a gentleman, who 
would be a creditable pantaloon; while in front kneels a doll, 
with its hands up in prayer, intended to represent the mother; 
and behind stands a cavalier, three times the size of every one else 
in the picture, to represent the commanding officer. But per- 
haps the most comic one of all was a picture which appeared in 
divers tracts of the King in prison at Carisbrooke, looking out 
of a window, with a head and crown about the same size as the 
castle. A picture of Charles’s execution is in similar style, in 
which the King looks as if he had knelt down for Bishop 
Juxon to play leap-frog over him. 


But what the good people of that day, and of many days after, 
liked better even than political scenes and bloodshed, was 
marvels. In 1616 we are presented with “ miraculous news from 
Munster, in Germany,” depicting three skeletons rising from the 
grave “ admonishing the people of judgment tocome.” In 1628 
a fall of meteors in Berkshire, with a battle-royal going on in 
the clouds, is shown in a startling print. Even during the Civil 
War the Parliamentary Army has time to find a witch walking 
on a plank in the water up and down the river at Newbury, 
and she is duly drawn in a pamphlet; while Lilly, the 
astrologer, publishes a tract with a picture of an extraordinary 
apparition which appeared in the sky on the King’s birthday. 
In 1655 a horrible copperplate is given of a monster taken 
in the mountains in Spain, with seven human heads and 
arms and a goat’s legs. In 1664 there is a very good etching 
of a contest of ships seen in the air at Gorre, and attested on 
oath before the Magistrates. In 1710 a comet appeared, which 
was described and drawn as a fiery apparition, with a man 
following the comet on a cloud, sword in hand, said to have been 
seen in London; and even so late as 1765 the St. James's 
Chronicle regaled its readers with a portrait of a “parlous” beast 
which appeared in France, and devoured upwards of seventy 
persons, until slain by M. Beauterme and a gamekeeper. 

The progress of the illustrated press corresponded pretty 
exactly with that of the newspaper press in general. Under the 
censorship of Cromwell and Charles II. both waned. Under 
Anne both took a great start. In 1724, Parker’s London News 
published an elaborate representation of the various stages of 
an eclipse. In 1740 one of the earliest daily journals, 
the Daily Post, published a representation of the battle of 
Portobello, to illustrate the news of the battle, which had just 
arrived. But this was only a flash in the pan. Illustrated 
journalism really takes its rise only in the beginning of the 
present century. The 7'imes, in 1806, with an account of Nelson’s 
burial at St. Paul’s, published woodcuts of the coffin and funeral 
car ; and hideous both subject and picture are. The Times from 
time to time broke out into illustrations. But it was reserved 
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for the Observer to show what developments were possible in this 
way. In October, 1815, it published a large copper-plate of St. 
Helena, with letterpress. Three years later the portrait of 
Abraham Thornton, a murderer who claimed his right to 
defend himself by wager of battle, was published with 
immense success. In 1820 appeared woodcuts of the scene of 
the Cato-Street Conspiracy, and Queen Caroline’s trial; and in 
next year, of the coronation of George IV. and his visit to Ireland. 
But the great sensation of all, which finally established the 
possibility of pictorial newspapers, was caused by the Observer's 
illustrations of the murder 6f Weare and the trial of his mur- 
derers, Thurtell and Hunt. The case was only heard of in the 
last days of October; but on November 10th the Observer ap- 
peared with elaborate woodcuts of the various places and things 
connected with the case. When the trial came on, further plates 
were published, not only in the Odserver, but in the Morning 
Chronicle and the Englishman, the property of the same owner. 
But the outcry at the “ want of taste” in the publications 
or the commercial depression—Mr. Jackson inclines to the 
latter view — prevented any more sensational illustrations 
for some years. JBell’s Life, another paper of the same 
proprietor, however, took to sporting and dramatic pictures; 
and in 1827 the Observer again took to illustrations. When the 
Duke of York died, a portrait of him on horseback, and views ot 
his lying-in-state and of the Royal Mausoleum, first appeared. 
Canning’s death followed soon afterwards, and his portrait was 
given, The opening of the Suspension Bridge at Hammer- 
smith (now being pulled down), alteration in St. James’s Park, 
the battle of Navarino, and a new steam-coach, were all duly 
illustrated; but again the great sensation was the portrait of a 
murderer and the scene of the murder, and thenceforward, to 
1841, the Observer never failed to illustrate any particularly 
exciting event. In 1836 was started the Weekly Chronicle, 
which was the first paper which relied mainly on its illus- 
trations for its attractions. A celebrated murder made its 
fortune for a time, and brought up its sale, according to its 
own account, to 130,000 copies a week. In 1841 Punch, 
the first regular comic newspaper since the Merewrius Demo- 
critus of the Puritan Civil War, was born. On May 14th, 1842, 
appeared the Illustrated London News, with sixteen pages and 
thirty-two illustrations, the chief of them the fire of Hamburg, 
views of Cabul (the first Afghan war then going on), and a fancy 
ball given by the Queen, drawn by Sir John Gilbert. Twenty- 
six thousand copies of the first number were sold. By the end 
of the first year its sale was 60,000. The French Revolution of 
1848 trebled its circulafion. The Great Exhibition of 1851 
raised it still more. In 1863, at the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, 310,000 copies were printed. The blocks of the Christmas 
number of 1882 had 425,000 impressions taken from them. 
Ir. Jackson looks forward to further developments. The 
elaborate process of drawing, wood-engraving, electrotyping, 
and printing, he thinks, will give way to the substitution of 
surface-printing, through process blocks doing away with the 
intermediate process of engraving, aud thus render possible “ the 
daily pictorial press, the era of which is approaching.” 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER’S HIBBERT LECTURE.* 
Reapers of this work ought also to read along with it Professor 
Pieiderer’s former work on Paulinism. In some respects, in- 
deed, the “ Lectures ” are better than the more elaborate work. 
They are written in a more artistic, we might say a more 
dramatic, fashion. For the most part, only conclusions are 
given; the processes by which these are reached are hinted at, 
but not articulately stated. We have to refer to his former 
work in order to find the grounds and reasons which justify the 
various positions taken by Professor Pfleiderer in this inter- 
esting book. ‘The truth is, that neither in the former work 
nor in the present one, has Professor Pfleiderer set forth 
all the grounds on which his construction of Paulinism 
is based. We have to go beyond his‘own writings to find the 
foundation of his work. The Hibbert Lecture is based on the 
results set forth in his Paulinism and his Paulinism takes for 
granted the truth and correctness of Baur’s view of the develop- 
ment of Christianity. The value of his contribution to Pauline 
theology thus largely depends on the truth of the Tiibingen 
theory. 

It would be idle to deny that the publication of Baur’s works 
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nate Sp 
has marked an epoch in the critical study of the New Testament, 
His great learning, his clearness of statement, his power of con 

structing plausible hypotheses, and his ingenuity in findin 

arguments in support of them, attracted to his works re 
sustained attention of friends and foes. It is not our PUrpose 
here to state or to criticise the Tiibingen theory. We may remark 
that the works of Professor Pfleiderer assume its truth, at 
least in the main features of it. It is true, indeed, that Pro 
fessor Pfleiderer makes some concessions, and in some instances 
departs from the positions taken by Baur. He still holds the 
validity of Baur’s method, as is shown in the following 
extract :— 

“ It was the strictly historical examination of primitive Christianity 

as it originated with the great Tiibingen theologian, Christian Fordj. 
nand Baur, which first gave the key to an understanding of the chay. 
acteristic peculiarities and the historical significance of the Apostle 
Paul. For it was that examination which, by an accurate, critical 
sifting of the documents, proved how erroneous was the ancient 
tradition of the harmonious agreement of all the Apostles; how pro. 
found, on the contrary, was the antagonism between Paul and the 
first Apostles ; how animated the contention of the parties; how pro- 
tracted and laborious the process of their union in the Church,” 
(pp. 7-8 ) 
As with Baur, so with Pileiderer, this antagonism, contention 
and subsequent union is the guiding priuciple in the constrae. 
tion of early Church history. All the surviving documents 
are read in the light of it, and are arranged in order, according 
as traces of conflict or irenic tendencies predominate. If there 
are manifold signs of disagreement between various sections of 
the Church, if there are traces of conflict between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, the documents are set down as early. Where 
more peaceful tendencies appear, and signs are manifest that 
the tempest has lulled, then the documents are later; and when 
the conflict has vanished, we are in the last stage of the primitive 
period of early Church history. There is thus a beautiful 
simplicity in the action of this principle. We have only to 
disregard all other considerations, and string the documents on 
this thread, and we shall havea plausible account of the progress 
of the Christian religion. 

The concessions which Professor Pileiderer is constrained to 
make are rather unfortunate for the theory. He is unable to 
say, with Baur, that the opponents to whom Paul and Barnabas 
had to offer so strenuous a resistance were nove other than the 
elder Apostles themselves. With regard to the decisions of the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, he says :— 

“T am of opinion that this question hag not in reality the great 

importance which is often attached to it; for whether the removal 
of this specific difference is thought to be possible or not, appears to 
me to be of quite secondary moment in view of the unquestionable 
fact that, with regard to the real meaning and object of the Apostles 
agreement, the accounts of Paul and the Acts conduct to essentially 
unanimous results.” (pp. 111-112.) 
Furthermore, he finds within the Epistles of Paul himself—those 
Epistles, we mean, which he acknowledges to be Pauline—an 
increasing tendency towards conciliation and peace. So much 
is this the case, that Professor Pfleiderer has only to quicken the 
movement of this tendency in order to be in substantial agree 
ment with the traditional view. 

On the other hand, we find that Professor Pifleiderer, notwith- 
standing these concessions, is still in substantial agreement with 
Baur. He exaggerates the differences between the parties in the 
early Church. He assumes that the differences which subsist 
between the Ebionites and the Marcionites of the second century 
are identical with those which separated the first Chnrch from the 
Church of Paul. Now, this is au assumption for which there 8 
really no evidence; and the description by Professor Pileiderer 
of the state of opinion in the first Church is a fancy-pictare 
The same may be said of his account of the conversion of Paul. 
He admits that “it is beyond doubt that Paul was fully convinced 
of the objective reality of the appearance of Christ with which 
he was favoured,” and yet he has an elaborate psychological 
explanation to show that the vision was purely subjective :— 

“ Av excitable, nervous temperament; a soul that had been violently 
agitated and torn by the most terrible doubts ; a most vivid phantasy, 
ocenpied with the awful scenes and persecutions on the one hand, and 
on the other by the ideal image of the celestial Christ; in addition, 
the nearness of Damascus with the urgency of a decision, the lonely 
stillness, the scorching and blinding heat of the Desert—in fact, every: 
thing combined to produce cne of those ecstatic states in which the 
soul believes that it sees those images and conceptions which pr 
foundly agitate it, as if they were phenomena proceeding from the 
outward world.” 

We again say there is no evidence for any one of these assulp 
tions, and certainly no evidence that the mind of Paul was 
occupied “by the ideal image of the celestial Christ.” The 
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eridence from the acknowledged Epistles of Paul is all in the 
contrary direction. Perhaps the strangest part of this 
speculation is found in the concluding part of the fore- 
coing quotation, which is as follows :—‘ However, whether 
ye are satisfied with this psychologically explained vision, or 
prefer to regard an objective Christophany in addition necessary 
to explain the conversion of Paul, it remains in either case 
certain that it was God who, in the soul of Paul, caused a light 
to shine to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” The conclusion is certainly valid 
on the supposition of “an objective Christophany;” but it is 
not so obvious how a vision due to an excited nervous tempera- 
ment and a vivid phantasy could give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God. 

We hasten on to consider Professor Pfleiderer’s account of 
the literature of the New Testament. This also is very strange. 
The Book of Revelations is a hostile attack on Paul and his 
theology; aud the Gospel of Mark is the Pauline reply to it. 
Matthew’s Gospel is the rejoinder to Mark; and in Luke’s 
Gospel we have the first step towards conciliation, and the 
conciliatory process is consummated in the Gospel according to 
John. This bold summary seems incredible. It looks as if 
Professor Pileiderer was writing the history, say, of the Tiibingen 
School itself, in which book was followed by book, article was 
replied to by article, and pamphlet gave rise to pamphlet. We 
feel bound to give the following quotation to justify our state- 
ment. Professor Pileiderer has described the Gospel of Mark 
as a Pauline manifesto :— 


“Jewish Christianity, thus attacked with weapons from the arsenal 

of Gospel tradition, made its reply in the Gospel according to Matthew. 
In this Gospel, the earlier one of Mark has been combined with copious 
additional materials, consisting of discourses of Jesus, and taken 
from Galilean tradition ; and the combination has been effected in 
such a way that the author, who occupies the same position as the 
writer of the Apocalypse, urges his dissent from both the Pauline 
freedom from the law, and the narrow particularism of the Jews. 
At the very beginning of the lengthy ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ to 
which is assigned such a prominent position as the programme of 
the labours of Jesus, the Evangelist inserts into the materials 
before him a few sentences which contain unmistakeably an 
allusion to the Apostle Paul: ‘ Whoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall teach men s0, shall be called 
the least in the Kingdom of Heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, he shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
The humblest part is here assigned to Paul in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, with an evident intentional allusion to his own personal con- 
fession, because beth in practice and teaching he broke the small 
things of the Law (‘the letter’); a share in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
isnot altogether denied him (which would have been necessary in 
opposition to an ungodly Antinomianisin); but it is only equal rank 
and equal rights with the first Apostles, for which Paul had so often 
contended, that are absolately refused him by the Jewish-Christian 
Evangeliste. Peter, on the other hand, is represented expressly as 
‘the first.” If Paul himself had based his full Apostleship 
on an immediate revelation from God, finding in this more 
than a sufficient compensation for his imperfect acquaintance 
with Christ after the flesh, the Evangelist Matthew, on the contrary, 
makes this immediate revelation of God, which had not been com- 
municated through ‘flesh and blood,’ the pre-eminent distinction of 
BOE: . 6 ess In the highest degree characteristic is the turn which 
the Jewish Christian Gospel has given to the conclusion of the Sermon 
on the Mount, when Jesus is made to say, ‘ Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, cast out 
devils, and done many mighty works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me ye that work lawlessness.’ 
We hear in these words plainly the judgment of a legalistic Jewish- 
Christian upon these Paulivists who call Jesus their Lord, are accus- 
tomed to speak of him in exalted Janguage, and perform miracles also 
in hisname, but who will, notwithstanding all that, rot be acknow- 
ledged by the Messiah as his followers, for the reason that they work 
lawlessness.” (pp. 178 80.) 
Alittle further on we find that Luke has skilfully turned this 
Jewish saying iuto a Pauline one. He substitutes the word 
wsinias for dvoeies,and by this clever stroke he turns the sayings 
ot Jesus against the Jews. Let us listen to Professor 
Pieiderer :— 

“To the anti-Pauline sentence of Matthew against the ‘ workers of 
lawlessness,’ Luke gives an anti-Judaic turn; to the fellow-workers 
and contemporaries of Jesus, who place reliance on the fact that they 
have eaten snd drunk in bis presence, and he has taught in their 
Streets, Jesus makes reply in this passage:—‘I know not whence 
ye are; depart from me, ye doers of iniquity.” 

_ Professor Pfleiderer is fond of psychological problems. Here 
8 one he has not looked at. These evangelists had a great 
reverence for Christ, and treasured up his sayings. How does 
tus consist with the practice he assigns to them of inventing 
sayings and putting them into the mouth of Jesus; sayings 
Which, on Professor Pfleiderer’s showing, are invented for 
party purposes, and for the sake of controversial advantage 









over their opponents? There is an amount of gratuitous 
offensiveness in the supposition that the Gospels, as we have 
them, originated in this way. Let that pass, however. Woe 
have space for only one remark. The Jewish Gospel of Matthew 
is not hostile to the admission of Gentiles into the Church 
Matthew records the visit of the Gentile Magi to the infant 
Saviour; a Gentile centurion had faith greater than any 
Israelite; and Gentiles are admitted to a place vacated by the 
rejection of the Jews. Pilate frees himself from the guilt, which 
guilt is accepted by the Jews; and Matthew agrees with John ia 
speaking of the non-Christian parts of the Hebrew nation as 
“ Jews,” a usage which implies that the Christians were a 
separate community. These are some of the facts on which the 
assumptions of Professor Pfleiderer suffer shipwreck. 


WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE ?* 

Ir there be such a thing as a passion for criticism, and we think 
there is, its edge is wont to be dulled by artistic work which 
demands a great preponderance of either undiluted praise, or 
unmitigated blame. Such work leaves the critic’s peculiar 
aptitude altogether unemployed; there is no room for the dis- 
criminations and delicacies of appraisement; and he can only 
indulge in a “ nice derangement of epithets,” which he fears will 
leave upon the mivd of his readers the impression that he is 
merely a honeyed eulogist or a sour detractor. He need have 
no such fear when he is called upou to estimate the qualities of 
a book like What's his Offence ? for they could not have been 
better mixed had the book been written for his special delecta- 
tion. He can “ discriminate” to the top of his bent, and dis- 
tribute praise and blame with a lavish bounty which will put 
his impartiality beyond question. 

Happy in this fine opportunity, and rendered amiable by the 
happiness, we will begin with the blame, that we may the 
sooner dismiss it, and that by letting our last words be words 
of praise we may prepossess our readers in favour of a book 
which, if we are roughly to divide novels into two classes oi 
good and bad, certainly belongs to the first class, not to the 
second. The critical student of contemporary English fiction 
will be quite prepared to hear that the principal, indeed the 
only serious, faults of What's his Offence? are faults of con- 
struction. Happy is the novelist who can manage to make a 
readable story without a plot; for the plot seems to be the 
rock upon which three-fourths of our story-tellers come 
to shipwreck ; and though this particular story is saved from 
absolute shipwreck by what we may call, to carry out the fignre, 
the general good seamanship of its author, it certainly does not 
escape serious injury. It would be unfair to indicate with too 
great fulness of detail the lines of construction in What's 
his Offence? but in order to establish our criticism it is 
necessary to explain that a great deal is made to depend upon 
the assumption by a young lady of the part of a ghost, and the 
discovery of the identity of the supposed supernatural visitant by 
the hero, Greville Estcourt. That a school-girl should travel 
several miles from home to play a practical joke, should be 
absent from that home for a number of consecutive nights 
without exciting any suspicion or inquiry, should lose her 
natural rest for the whole of the time, and run imminent risk of 
being shot dead by watchers whom she knew to be in possession 
of loaded firearms, are in themselves sufficiently improbable ; 
but a good deal of improbability, and even a little impossibility 
now and then, may be allowed to the novelist if he will only 
deal with the improbable and the impossible according to the 
fixed conditions of his art. We need only mention two of these 
conditions,—first, that the doubtful elements should be used 
very sparingly; and second, that they should be treated in such 
a manner as to give them imaginative, if not actual, credibility. 
Now, both these conditions are violated by the author of 
What's his Offence? On the one hand the improbabilities are 
recklessly multiplied, and on the other they are so handled, that 
never for a moment do we lose sight of their true character. To 
select one example of the former fanlt out of many, we are told 
that the skittish young ghost-impersonator, Judith Frith, in order 
to facilitate her proceedings, took the housekeeper into her con- 
fidence, and yet the housekeeper allowed her to continue her 
mad freak when she knew that she was in danger not only of 
catching a fatal cold—such a risk as that is nothing to a 
novelist—but of being pierced by a more inevitably and 
immediately fatal bullet. 


* What’s his Offence? By the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings.” In$ 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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Then, too, just at this point, which is the centre of interest in 
the story, the handling of character is as clumsy as the handling 
of incident. The candid friend, Dick Legard, acts like an 
imbecile in assuming, without any adequate reason, that Greville’s 
reticence concerning the ghost’s identity involves some breach of 
loyalty to Eve Hamlyn; Eve acts like a second imbecile in accept- 
ing Dick’s unreasonable view of the situation; and Greville 
Estcourt acts like a third imbecile in stubbornly refusing to break 
silence, though he knows that by keeping it he may break poor 
Eve’s loyal and loving heart. And yet not one of the three has 
anything of natural imbecility,—on the contrary, they are all 
characterised by a good deal of robust common-sense; but they 
have temporarily to qualify themselves for Earlswood because 
without such qualification the story would, so far as they are con- 
cerned, simply collapse. What the undisepvered crime is to the 
novelist of incident, the misunderstanding is to the novelist of 
character; but misunderstandings are “kittle cattle,” and in 
dealing with them the simply improbable has an unfortunate 
aptitude for developing into the absurd. Now, as we have 
already said, an improbability may be made artistic by delicate 
and skilful handling; but an absurdity is a thing so radically 
iiartistic, that no handling can make it anything else; and 
we fear it must be said that the author of What’s his Offence ? 
deals not only with improbabilities, but with absurdities as 
well. 
























































So ends the first part of our critical discourse, and if any 
reader thinks that we have already closed all avenues of praises 
we hope that the thought will be banished by what remains to 
be said. For the fact remains that, in spite of the ghost muddle 
and the misunderstandings, and other blots which might 
possibly be discovered, What’s his Offence ? is a clever, pleasant, 
and interesting novel. Even in the matter of construction it 
has great merits as well as great defects, the mystery involved in 
the relations between Marmaduke Estcourt and Colonel Lindsay 
being ingeniously contrived and admirably sustained. The 
veteran novel-reader of preternatural acuteness will, we imagine, 
be quite thrown off the scent—as, we humbly confess, we were our- 
selves—by Marmaduke’s confession of a supposititious forgery; 
and when the real secret is disclosed, he will have to admit with 
shame and confusion of face that the disclosure comes upon 
him as a surprise. Now, as surprise is to the aforesaid 
veteran a novel sensation, it is, we hope, impossible that 
he should not be grateful to the writer who provides 
it for him; and such gratitude must be meted out with due 
liberality to the author of What's his Offence? She is, how- 
ever, something much better than a mere mystery-monger. The 
story has many admirably managed situations, and the grasp 
of character—especially in the case of some of the comparatively 
subordinate personages—is firm and masterly. We do not 
think that anything of an essentially unpretentious and quietly 
realistic kind could well be truer or pleasanter than the picture 
of the Hamlyn family, to which the early chapters of the first 
volume are devoted. We seem to know them all at once,—Mr. 
Hamlyn, with his learning and his utter unworldliness, and his 
almost pathetic self-depreciation ; Mrs. Hamlyn, with her com- 
monplace but loveable wifely and motherly and houskeeperly 
instincts; the two sets of twins, who attract us because they 
are simply four childlike children, and nothing more; Eve, who, 
without laying herself out to be captivating, does somehow capti- 
vate us just as readily as she captivated Greville Estcourt; and 
last, but hardly least, the hobbledehoy Joel, known as “the false 
prophet,” who, in spite of his undoubted priggishness, and his 
rather Pharisaic tendency to sit upon people all round, does 
somehow manage to win not only our respect, but even a certain 
modified liking, which is given under protest, but given all the 
same. Eve’s love-story—that is, the beginning of it, before the 
ghost comes to trouble the waters and to prevent them from 
running smoothly—is very prettily told; and there is another 
heroine, Olive Lindsay, whom we have not previously men- 
tioned, but whose portrait, a more ambitious and elaborate one 
than that of Eve, is very solidly and expressively painted. At 
one portion of the story her relation to Greville becomes a part 
of the muddle of which enough has been said; but when she 
emerges from her false position she becomes again a fine, 
womanly creature, stronger than Eve, if never quite so 
winning. Though the women are as a rule more satisfying than 
the men, Dick Legard really lives, and the Legard family, if not 
quite so good as the Hamlyns, make a very pleasant group. 























CURRENT LITERATURE, 


GIFT BOOKS. 

A Bunch of Berries and the Diversions Thereof. By Leader Scott, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is a most delightful Christmas book 
and will, we feel sure, alike charm boys, girls, and “old folks” of 
young hearts. For ourselves, at least, the critic has been transformed 
into the enchanted reader. We have nothing but praise, except that 
the quality of two or three out of the four full-page illustrations 
is not up to the general excellence of the banquet. Readers will he 
grateful to us for introducing them to so rare and delicious a 
Christmas treat. We leave the happy author to introduce himself 
and his “berries” in his own preface. As the book must be read, 
it is only out of consideration for its readers that we restrain our. 
selves from giving them a foretaste of what is in store for them, 
We cannot help ourselves, however, from referring to such stories gs 
“ A Dredful Ogur,” by a little trot, aged six, and “The Doll and the 
Flowers,” by another, aged three and a half. For adventures we 
may refer to Part II., chap. ii. The book concludes with a “ Fairy 
Play for Children, in Three Acts,” and the hope that “ the meetings 
may be resumed at a future time under diferent auspices,”—a hope 
we cannot share in, as we could harjly be other than losers by any 
change. 

Silver Mill: a Tale of the Don Valley. By Mrs. R. H. Read, 
(Blackie and Son.)—Mrs. Read is already favourably known by her 
tales; this one needs no introduction, and can very well afford to 
stand on its own merits, as will be seen by the reading of a few pages 
wherever the book may be opened. The plot is developed naturally 
and easily from the beginning to the end; characters, incidents, and 
conversations are treated no less skilfully and successfully, and we 
think readers will find the heroine and her surroundings quite worth 
making acquaintance with. The tale displays a good deal of general 
and quiet power, which can dispense with the sensational. The book 
is very well got up, and the six illustrations are good. 

Grace Murray: a Story. By Ella Stone. (Nisbet and Co.)—Six 
pretty full-page illustrations accompany. It is a very beautiful tale, 
powerfully conceived, end powerfully and gracefully told through 
its two hundred short pages. The story is in every respect worth 
reading ; and we shall only quote the concluding words as a specimen 
of its spirit and expression :—‘“ A solitary pine-tree rears its slender 
form in perfect symmetry and beauty from a rocky mountain-side. 
All around are tokens of storm and tempest... ... The sky is 
black with heavy lurid clouds; yet, somewhere beyond the clouds, 
the sun is shining, and its rays have caught the upper branches of 
the pine-tree, and light it up as with a crown of glory. It has risen 
above the clouds and tempests of earth into the pure light and sun- 
shine of Heaven.” 

Through a Refiner’s Fire: a Tale. By Eleanor Holmes. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a love-story of rather ordinary plot, and 
the probabilities are not a little strained, particularly in the case of 
the gentleman, “good sort” as he is. The tale does not travel beyond 
the central idea and its complications, such as, consecutively, “A 
Rift in the Lute,” ‘ Drifting Apart,” ‘A Snapped Chord,” &c., some 
of which are not unskilfully elaborated. Altogether, we do not think 
there is here sufficient: ‘‘ material” for a good tale, although we have 
observed occasionally a noticeable remark, and, may we add, two 
inaccuracies in grammar. 

Paul Sterne. By Cecily Powell. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—This is 
another love-story, based on an unhappy and unlawful attachment, 
which leaves the heroine victorious, but furlorn. The tale opens very 
wordily, and with a copious interlarding of French expressions. We 
have not observed anything in the way of subsidiary merits which we 
can point to as relieving the sombre and not very natural course of 
the story, and do not think that our readers would find in the perusal 
of it either a pleasant or profitable employ ment of their time. 

Cassandra’s Casket. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—The 
somewhat attractive title is not particularly appropriate to this tale 
of the development of a girl’s character, in which the “ casket” does 
not play any very special part. The sentiments are, of course, good ; 
but the incidents generally are uninteresting, and the book so tame 
that we fail to see a raison d’écrire. At any rate, we cannot recom- 
mend our young friends to read tales of this quality amid the abuané- 
ance of better ones. 

The King’s Windows; or, Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God. 
By Rev. E. Paxton Hood. With 44 illustrations, (R.T.S.)—This book, 
which is well got up and well illustrated, is a reprint of papers which 
appeared originally in the Sunday at Home for 1881. Its publication 
was the last literary work of the author, who has lately died. The 
thirteen chapters into which the book is divided treat, under happy 
titles, of several of the main branches of physical science, with which 
he shows himself to be well acquainted. The book does not profess 
to give more than “glimpses ;’’ but they are shown in such a way % 
is likely to stimulate the curiosity of the young in conjanction with 
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religious feelings, which is the author’s main object. Good selections 
of poetry, drawn from many different sources, are freely inter- 


apersed, and add to the value and attractiveness of the descriptions. 


The Search for the Talisman: a Tale of Adventure in Labrador, by 
Henry Frith, with six full-page illustrations by John Schonberg 
(Blackie and Son), is a genial and rollicking tale of how four cousins 
met, proceeded on their adventures, and fared in Arctic regions in 
pursuit of their object, in which they were eventually successful. It 
isa regular boys’ book—and a very cheery and wholesome one—as 
the juvenile reader may very soon find out for himself with such 
headings as “ A Terrible Danger—Angus saves the Schooner,” “ Left 
on the Ice—Adrift!” “ A Terrible Fire—The ‘ Annie’ given up for 
lost,” “A Convalsion —the Migration of the Ice,” &c. The less 
sensational parts and the conversations are also very well done, and 
the tone is good throughout. 

“Follow My Leader; or, the Boys of Templeton. By Talbot 
Baines Reed. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a “school story,” and a 
fairly successful one. If it does not come up to our ideal, it is at least 
a creditable effort after it. One difficulty, and that not by any means 
the least, which besets the writer who would tell such a story is the 
difficulty of making boys talk naturally. Sometimes their conversa- 
tion is too fine, sometimes it is too slangy. The fact is, that nobody, 
it may almost be said, knows how boys talk among themselves; and 
it requires that peculiar genius, which only the very best novelists 
have, of producing a natural and life-like article without a model to 
copy from. We hardly find this genius in The Boys of Templeton, 
but we have an excellent and wholesome story. 

Patience Wins; or, War in the Works. By G. Manville Fenn. 
(Blackie and Son.) —The hero, a lad ic his teens, goes down with his 
three uncles to take possession of a manufacturing concern which 
they have purchased. Arrowfield is the name of the place, a mani- 
fest alias, we soon find out, for Sheffield. They are warned that they 
will meet with much hostility, and the warnings are amply fulfilled. 
In the first place, the factory has been allowed to remain in the hands 
of some workmen who enjoy its facilities for nothing, and these make 
a violent resistance against being turned out. Then, when the new 
firm is fairly in possession, and starts its works with certain improve- 
ments, there are hostilities of another kind. In fact, we have a 
history of the old ‘“rattening’’ business. Here are clearly the 
materials for a very stirring story, and no one knows better than 
Mr. Fenn how such a story should be told. The title tells us what 
the end will be; but the reader will go through not a little agitating 
suspense before he reaches it. 

A Great Revenge. By Sidney Mary Sitwell. (S.P.C.K.) —There 
is some effective pathos in this book. Richard Glover bears false 
witness against his friend, Oswald Grey. A time comes when 
Oswald has an opportunity of requiting this injury, and he does so 
by saving the man’s life. The fault of the story is that it has some- 
thing of the appearance of having been made up to suit the moral, 
rather than of the moral growing naturally out of the story. The 
whole scene at the club, for instance, does not look like actual life. 
It is not thus, we take it, that men’s misdeeds are really punished. 
At the same time, there is, without doubt, some very effective writing 
in the tale. 

Ow Anniversaries. Arranged by Alice Lang. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Here is yet another birthday-book, very tastefully got up, 
with “a selection of texts and verses for every day in the year.” 
This selection takes in a wide range of authors, the extracts chosen 
having in common a devotional character. The book may fairly 
claim comparison with the best of its predecessors, though our own 
idea of a “birthday book” is one which associates with each day the 
name of some of the famous men and women who may happen to 
have been born on it. 

In Southern India. By Mrs. Murray Mitchell. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Mrs. Murray Mitchell is the wife of a missionary working 
in the Madras Presidency, and this book records her im- 
pressions of a visit to the churches of Southern India. It is 
there that mission work was first carried on, and there that it 
can show the most satisfactory results. The visit had been, the 
writer tells us, a long-expected pleasure, and it did not disappoint. 
One result of the journey is the very pleasing volume before us,—a 
bright, sympathetic account of a work in which the writer feels, of 
course, the keenest interest, and of which she is well qualified to 
judge, The work of the Madras Missions is, of course, the main sub- 
ject of the volame; but we get incidentally lively and agreeable little 
sketches of scenery and manners. 

We have received six more of the charming little volumes to which 
Juliana Horatia Ewing contributed the quaint, humorous recitatives 
and Mr. R. André the appropriate and characteristic illustrations. 
They are published by the 8.P.C.K., and their titles are Mother's 
Birthday Review, The Poet and the Brook, Baby, Puppy, Kitty, 
Grandmother's String, The Mill Stream, and Convalescence. Whether 
we have seen them before, we cannot say, though we have a dim 
remembrance of the last with its funny beginning :— 





“ Hold bet hand, little sister, and nurse my head, while I try to remember the 
word ; 
What was it? that the doctors say is now firmly established both in me and 


my bird. 

ore Con, with a Con; S-T-A-N stan, with a stan,—no! that’s Constantinople, 
that is, 

The capital of the country where rhubarb-and-marnesia comes from, and I 
wish they would keep it in that country, and not send it to this.” 


It will sadden many a Christmas gathering that the bright and tender 
spirit which knew so well the hearts of the litt’e ones is with us no 
longer. 





The Parliamentary Election Acts for Englanl ani Wales. ByJ.M. 
Lely and W. D. I. Foulkes. (W. Clowes and Sons, 1885.)—The 
present laborious compilation is undoubtedly the most complete 
presentment of Parliamentary Election Law that we have seen. A 
short history and summary of the subject is placed for introduction ; 
and after this the Acts, which number 149, are arranged in six 
divisions, treating respectively of the qualification and the registration 
of electors, electoral areas, the disqualification of candidates, the 
election, and the election petition. Within each division are set 
forth, in chronological order, all the enactments relating to its 
particular subject. “The marginal notes and cross references will be 
found extremely handy for reference. The annotations to sections 
embody the cases decided upon the Acts, and the other cases 
applicable to the subject, with references to all the reports, and brief 
and pertinent comments. This treatise onght to be in the hands of 
every one who has much to do with the matters in question, for there 
is probably nothing that any one can wish to know that is not to be 
found in its proper place between the boards of the book. 

The second number of the Holyrood Annual (Gardner), which is 
not one of the usual Christmas productions, though it has some 
features in common with them, is a remarkably substantial shilling’s- 
worth. The four stories it presents contain between them as much 
letterpress as is represented by a three-volume novel. Two, besides, are 
much above the average,—‘“ Jacob Sprage’s Adventure,” the sprightly 
story of the comic and hapless love-adventure of a small London 
haberdasher; and “ Sakedos,”’ which is a really powerful and well- 
sustained narrative of the discovery of a murder committed by a 
clever though scoundrelly Greek. There is much good sense, stated 
in clear plain English, in a paper bearing the encouraging title of 
‘* How to do without the Doctor.” There is perhaps a superabundance 
of verse in this number of the Holyrood Annual, but not a little of it 
is much above the average. The editor of this little volume, which is 
notable as being the chief of not the only annual of the kind published 
in Scotland, does her work so well that she may be recommended 
next year to add a few illustrations to her letterpress. 

New Epitions.—The Peace of God: Sermons on the Reconciliation 
of God and Man. By William Basil Jones, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s 
(Charles Higham); and from the same publisher, The Period of the 
Reformation, 1517-1684, by Ludwig Hiiusser, edited by William 
Oncken, and translated by Mrs. G. Sturge.—Christian Believing and 
Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New York. 
Bye-path Meadow. By Edwin Paxton Hood. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Obiter Dicta, “a Popular Edition.” (Elliot Stock.) Homer's 
Iliad, XXI. By Arthur Sidgwick. (Rivingtons.)—One of the editor’s 
excellent pieces of work which meets, we are glad to see, with approval. 
The Growth of the English Colonies. By Sidney Mary Sitwell. 
(Rivingtons.) ——The Rule and Evercises of Holy Living, by Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D.; and The Rule and Evercises of Holy Dying. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)——The South African Church Question; The Gra- 
hamstown Judgment on “ Merriman v. Williams.” Edited by Charles 
James Cooper. (George Barber.) Int-r Flumina ; Verses written 
among Rivers. By Rev. C. M. Morgan. (Parker and Co.) The 
Parish Sketch-book of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. By W. M. Thackeray. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Of this is another edition published by 
Messrs. Routledge and Sons, the second volume of their “ Pocket 
Library,’ a very pretty little volume, indeed, but wanting in the 
pictures, Thackeray’s own work, which some critic has well 
described as the very worst, and yet the very best, illustrations that 
book ever had.——Great Movements and Those who Achieved them. 
By Henry S. Nicoll. (J. Hogg.) Numerical Examples in Heat. 
By R.C. Day, M.A. (Longmans.) The twenty-third annual edi- 
tion of Fry’s Guide to the London Charities. (Chatto and Windus.) 

We have received from the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, The Land Laws of the United States and The Public Domain ; tts 
History, with Statistics, &e. 

We are already warned, alas! of the fast approach of Christmas 
by the influx of Christmas Cards, which begin this year even earlier 
than usual. Messrs. Hildesheim and Faulkner are the first in the 
field, and amongst their collection there are several sets which are 
very pretty and to be admired, but of which the designs are neither 
It is with hesitation that we again this year find 


























novel nor original. 


fault with the paucity of idea and want of newness of design, for it 
is really almost impossible to strike out now quite a new line; inven- 
tion and ingenuity have been quite overtaxed and worn out, and 
some new incentive, in the way of an exhibition or prizes, would be 
needed to stimulate the rather poor inventive power which is at 
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present employed in this art. Amongst those published by Messrs. 
Hildesheim and Faulkner, the most popular will probably be the set 
of soldiers—a Dragoon, a Lifeguardsman, and others—which are 
very well drawn by Frank Feller; Jane Dealy’s children series 
are very pleasing; and some little sepia illustrations of boats and 
water effects, by Percy Robertson, are pretty and taking. Besides 
these, we may notice some delicate little foreground studies of wild 
flowers, and some amusing illustrations of the old coaching days. 
But even with these, as with most of the English Christmas and New 
Year’s cards, the same fault may be found over and over again,— 
namely, that the artist is content to draw a pleasing little picture, 
and entirely overlooks the necessity of making it appropriate to the 
season, either in subject or design. 
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THOMPSON. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER D#ALERS, 





Second Edition. 


TH E N E W GODIVA, 


and Other Studies in Social Questions. 


Feap. 


From the WESTMINSTER 


Svo, cloth, 53 6d, post free. 
REVIEW :—‘ Readers of this Rev ‘ew will recollect 


a noble essay, lofty and earnest in tone, cogent in reasoning, pure, strong, ani 
graceful in style...... under the title of ‘The Christian Harem.’ ‘This and four 
other ‘ studies,’ equally admirable...... are now republished..,...It is not easy t 


read them without emotion. 


Yet there is no cheap sensationalism, no namby- 


pamby sentimentalism about them; no pathetic stories of ruined lives; fo 
appalling statistics. The writer appeals to principles alone. Happily, be — 
re 


to enferce them with rare literary skill, inspired by intense earnestitess, chaste @ 
by perfect self-control. The strength and delicacy of his toush proca 


master’s hand.” 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


— 





SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 








_— EDWARD _ the SIXTH’S | COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


WANTED, after Christmas, in the Boys’ Grammar [Gy WGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


School, Aston, birmngham, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER. The possession of a Government and 
Drawing Certificate, and ability to teach Elementary 
Latin and French, will be strong recommendations. 
Salary, £1 per annum. No residence is provided, 
Candidates are requested to forward their applica- 
tions, with copy testimonials, on or befo'e November 
25th, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
New Street, Birmingham, from whom forms of 
application may be obtained. 
irm ngham, November 3rd, 1835, 


| AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study | 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highes' 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lauzanne, Switzerland, | 














SOCIE 


TY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. oi 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will & 

| made as at 31st December, 1886. 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Policies indisputable. 








The 
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SOME OF 


CASSELLE & COMPANYS NEW VOLUMES. 








The Story of the Heavens. By Roserr Srawer 


BALL. LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 separate Plates, produced “in Chromo-Lithography, and $0 Wood Engrayings. 
Demy 8vo, 544 pages, cloth, 83ls 6d. 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—“ We must give the volume no stinted praise; everybody who reads it will be charmed by it.” 


The Scotsman says: — It is doubtful whether any previous effort to popularise astronomy, in our language at any rate, deserves to rank 
gs highly as the delightful and most instructive volume which the Royal Astronomer for Ireland happily entitles ‘The Story of the Heavens.’ 
Professor Ball not only astounds the imagination, but convinces the reason of his readers. The literary style of the book is admirable— 
mtked at once by scientific precision of statement, and by abundant vivacity and picturesqueness. The explanations in the text are assisted 
by sixteen plates and nearly a hundred diagrams and woodcuts.” 


Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography. By Cuartezs 


LOWE, M.A. Two volumes, with Portraits, 245. 


The Royal River: the Thames, from Source to Sea. With 


Descriptive Text by Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S., 3. SCHUTZ WILSON, W. SENIOR, GODFREY W. TURNER, AARON WATSON, &c., and a Series of Beautiful 
Engravings from Orig'nal Desigus by Leading Artists, with Etching for Frontispiece. Royal 4to, 42s. 


Character Sketches from Dickens. ‘Third Series. Con- 


taining Six New and Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Protogravure on India paper, size 20 by 14} in. 2s. 


Picturesque Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 


2vole., 638 cach. 


Cassell’s History of England; from the Earliest Period 
to the Passing of the Franobise Bll, 1884. With 2,000 Illustrations. 10 vols.,9s each; Library Edition, £5 the set. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


Old and New London. By Watrer TuHornpury and 
EDWARD WALFORD. 6 vols., with about 1,200 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 54s; Library Edition, 60s. 


EDITION DE LUXE of 


The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. 


Printed on Imperial 4to paper, Roxburghe, gilt top, £2 2s. 


Short Studies from Nature. A Series of Familiar Papers 


on Interesting Natural Phenomena. By Eminent Writers. Illustrated. 5s. 
NOTICE.—FOUR LARGE EDITIONS have already been called for of 


crew R ith Original 
+ 9 1 , . 
By Anprew Rep. With Origina 
° a = 
Contributions frcm Mr, Gladstone, Lerd Selborne, Mr, Chamberlain, Robert Browning, Lord Rosebery, and the leading Members of the Liberal Party. 2s 6d. 
The Times, in a leading article, says :—‘ We cannot pretend to quote all the words of wisdom in the volume. It must be stwlied entire.” 


Fourth Thousand. Now ready, price 5s. 


e « . e o & ry 
’ . mn il = ‘ 
King Solomon’s Mines. A Thrilling Story founded on an 
African Legend. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘‘ Dawn,” “‘ The Witch’s Head,” &c. 
The Spectatur says :— Mr. Hazgard’s wonderful story, ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ is the most exciting of its kind ever publi-hed in a modern language.” 


T, : a” 


The Saturday Review says :— We would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for such a book a3 * King Solomon’s Mines. 





“ The best written and best illustrated of the art periodicals.” —GRAPHIC. 


Now ready, price ls. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Being the NOVEMBER PART, including a beautiful Photogravure as Frontispiece. 
CONTENTS :— 
The Cascade with the Watch Tower. | The Romance of Art: Sculptor and | The Beginnings of the Royal Academy. 


Painted by RuysparL. Repredaced in Photo- | Bravo. By F. Mabex Rosinson. | By Harry V. Barnett. 
gravure. Frontispiece. ° . ° . 
J ' Painters’ Rivers: the Lower Medway. | Furniture in England; a Chapter on 
' W. Waterhouse, A.R.A. By J. By Davip Hannay. With Five Engravings. —— By J. Hunezrrorp PoLues. With 
AaTHUR Buarxiz. With Three Engravings. . Right Exawples. 
Art j A |A French Theatrical Museum. By | ‘ ; 
tin Egypt. By Witiiim Honmepey. | Braxver Matruews. With Two Illustrations. | Reproductions of Pictures in the 
With Five Iustrations. ‘s | Brunswick Gallery. By Stoney Cotvry. 
Ameri : | Poems and Pictures : *‘ Ballade of Dead | ,, < tage Rat pyysamngaye. 
erican Silver Work. By ALFRED | Actors.’ By W. E. Henyuey and Ext | Old Venice. From the Picture vy F. 
ST, JOHNSTONE, With Six Iilustrations. VEDDER. ! BovENMULLER. 


* Tts exquisite beauty should carry it into every home where art is appreciated.”—STanDanv. 


— —————— Se 


JOTICE—CASSELL and COMPANY'S UIST of NEW VOLUMES for the SEASON 1885-6, containing 
particulars of upwards of One Hundred and Fifty New Volumes, will be sent post free on application to 


JASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 


SPECTATOR. [ November 14, 1895 


PLEASE TELL ME A 


This entirely New and Original Collection of Short Tales to ALR) 
to Children from four to ten years of age, ead or tog 
By Miss YONGE, 8. BARING GOULD, Miss © 
and other Eminent Authors, OLERIDGE, 
is published this day, in extremely elegant and artistic 
most attractive children’s books for the coming season, 
Price 33 6d, by post, 33 9d, 





Nov 
ma. 


GEO 


binding, and is ONE Of the 








A GU 








281 REGENT STREET, W. SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W., and all Bovis, hong 

ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE HE HISTORICAL WORKS of SYMHON of DUR CHR 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. Historia ad Quintum et Viesivaa minum. contiounty pe it 


London: Lonemans and Co., and TRuBNER and Co. Oxford: Pag 
Cambridge: Macm1LLan and Co. Edinburgh: A, and Q, 
and Foutis. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


KER and 
Brac, and Dona 


The 





ns, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. Royal 8vo, pp. vi.-276, cloth, price 21s, cHUE 
—_—— Devo 
THE RACES OF BRITAIYy Rema 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. | A Contribution to the Anthropology of Western Buy 


0 
With Maps, Plates, and Tables, by p 


JOHN BEDDOKE, MD, BRS 
Ex-President of the Anthropological Society of London and of the Britis 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of ay 
Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Berlin: Honora 4 
Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of Washington, pov 
the Philosophical Institute of Bath. a 
This work is a description of the distinctive physical and other ch sities 
of the different nationalities which have entered into the compositions 


TRA! 


Sir § 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


The. 





Ie British people. VER 
7 rr ee nag — Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: TRUBNER and C0, 1 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hoyt, Vol. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY) su 1 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 





4, BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, (Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) Vol. I 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. Vol. 11 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection, 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S * LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentari: 
by the Rev. Sto; ford Brooke, M.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Prin. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 


MANCHESTER, ENG 


Kis 





And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Room, British Museum, 


LIBRARY, 





Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 








ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Central Institution, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1886, and on the three 
following days. For further particulars apply at 
Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, E.C, 


PHILIP MAGNUS, 
N ILL 


Director and Sceretary, 
HILL SCHOOL. 
The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 
1878, *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 
Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic il Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
3. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Tripcs, Camb. 
. Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
5, Classical Tripos, Camb. 
Also. *Final Honours Examinations of the In- 
corporated Law Society. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours, 








1879, 


1880. 
1881, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES,— 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offir FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Paoblic Werks Di partment, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OURNEMOUT H.— PRIVATE 
TUILION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate 
bed rooms. Covered gymnasium and fives court; 
swimming bath.— M, A.,’”’ Brinklea, Bournemouth, 





118 THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
— will be offered for competition in October, 
586. 


Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the ‘Preliminary Scientific’? and ‘Intermediate 
M.B.” Examinations of the University of London, aud 
may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


MNHE HANOVER INTER- 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Province HANOVER. 
Twenty hours from London. 
Patron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warpren—Commander J. L. HEANE, R.N. 
Heap Master—The BARON de ZEPELIN, 
Late Senior Master of Modern Languages at Reading 
School, Queen Elizabeth’s, and the Wyggeston 
Schools, Leicester, 

Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public 
School education through the medium of the German 
Language, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 21st. 

Farther particulars and prospectus of the HEAD 
MASTER, at the College ; and of the London Agent, 
Mr. GEO, STOCKINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 


V.C. 





DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 

‘4 ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 

healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 

cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas, 

References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 

Budleigh Salterton ; 8, B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Muster 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 

Yraduates, Classical and modern sides, Remarkably 

healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 

Valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 

sities or other approved places of advanced study. 














{HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, 


Limited. 

HEAD MISTRESS WANTED after Chri-tmas for 
a HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS near London. High 
qualitications and experience in teaching necessary, 
Fixed salary, capitation fees, and residence. 

For full particulars, send stamped envelope to the 
SECRETARY, 2 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


K» EDWARD'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BATH ROW, BIRMINGHAM, 


ANTED, in January next, a  FRENH 
MISTRESS. She must be either an Englishwoma 
who has studied in France, or a Frenchwoman, wit) 
experience of class teaching in England. 

Salary £100, No residence is provided. 

Applications should be made to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, King Edward’s School, Bath Rov, 
Birmingham, 











| astaitacaes COLLEGE, London (fer 
LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 


November 19th, 1885. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon, Se. 


bgt RNE. — Mr. A. MAX 

WILKINSON, M.A., Harrow and Osfori, 
RECEIVES BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years 0 
age, to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS- 
For prospectus and references, address, Manninghaw 
House, Meads, Eastbourne, 


[NTEBNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 


INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART, 
EDINBURGH—MAY to OCTOBER, 1856. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of Lotutay, K.T. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Earl of ABERDEEN, 
The Lord Provost of EpinpurGH, 
The Lord Provost of GLasaow. 
The EXHIBITION will be OPEN to the PRO- 
DUCTS, MANUFACTURES, &c., of all Countries. 
Special Sections for :—LADIES’ WORK of evel 
DESCRIPTION ; EXHIBITS by ARTISANS of a. 
NATIONS; FINE ARTS and LOAN COLLECTION 
Prospectus, &c., can be had from the Secretary. 
Manager—H. A. HEDLEY. 
Secretary—JamES MARCHBANK. 
Exhibition Offices—29 HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
*,* All APPLICATIONS for SPACE wust ' 
LODGED before JANUARY Ist, 1886, 
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gEORGE BELL AND SONS' 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


AGUIDE to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Epwarp MItter, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, 


D. 
= Crown 8vo, 53. 


(HRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN 


WRITERS. A Course of Lectures. By Rev. J. E. Prescott, D.D., Arch- 
geicon and Canon of Carlisle, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle, 
formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The LITURGIES and OFFICES of the 


CHURCH, for the Use of English Readers, in I'lustration of the Growth and 
Devotional Value of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the 
Remains of the Library of Archbishop Cranmer. By Epwarp BURBIDGE, 
M.A., Rector of Backwell, Somerset. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from HORACE, &c. By 


Sir SrePHEN E, DE VeRF, Bart. With Latin Text. 
(Dublin: M. H. Grix and Son.) 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of C. S. CAL- 


VERLEY. With Memoir by W. J. SENDALL. 
UNIFORM EDITION of CALVERLEY’S WORKS, in 4 vols. 
Yo. I. LITERARY REMAINS. 10s 6d. 
Vol. Il. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 7s 6d. 


Vol. III. TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. With 
Additional Pieces, 7s 6d, 


Yo. IV. THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. Second 


Edition, Revised. 7s 6d. 


New Edition, with more than 600 Illustrations. 


ENGRAVED GEMS. By the Rev. C. W. 


Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 16s. 
Half-bound, 10s 61. 


CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY, con- 


sisting of HOP _O’ MY THUMB, PUSS in BOOTS, CINDERELLA, and 
JACK and the BEANSTALK, With numerons Etchings. 
A i irl Edition, in feap. 4to, the Plates on India paper. 500 Copies only 
printed. 
Hand-ma‘e paper, pott 4to, 7s 6d nett. 


CRUIKSHANK’S LOVING BALLAD of 


Lord BATEMAN. With 11 Illustrations and Notes by CHaries DICKENS, 
Cheap Edition, 3s €d. 


New Novel at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE, TOO, IS VANITY. By Emma 


Brewer. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





CIVIL SERVICE & MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 





Now ready, post 8vo, boards, price 1s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of FRENCH COMPOSITION ; 


being a Collection of a Hundred Passages set for Translation 
into French at recent Examinations. To which are added 
& number of Idiomatic Phrases, such as are given in the Pre- 
liminary Army Examinations. A version of these passages is 
published in a separate volume, price 1s 6d; or may be had bound 
up with the English portion, price 2s 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Recently published, Fifth Edition, post 8vo, boards, price 23 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION from 
the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and GERMAN. Containing 
many of the Passages set in previous Examinations, together 
with others of a similar character. The Parts can also be had 
separately, as follows :— 


Part I. LATIN and GREEK. Price 1s Gd. 
Part II. FRENCH and GERMAN. Price 1s 6d. 





Or, NEw and ENLARGED EpiTIoNns of 


Part I. LATIN only. Price 1s 6d. 
Part II. FRENCH only. Price 1s 6d. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. CABINET EDITION. 
Vol. I., crown 8yo, price fs. 


George Eliot’s Life. As Related in her 


Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. LVols, IT. and IIT. shortly. 


From Korti to Khartum: the March 


across the Desert and Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s Steamers. 
The Journals of Colonel Sir Cuartes Witson, R.E., K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Price 16s. 
Vol. II. MEMOIRS. Shortly. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of 


the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. By Anprew Setu, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Wanderings in China. By C. F. Gorpon 


Cummine. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. LImmediately. 


WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 
AT HOME in FIJI. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 


Post 8vo, 12s 6d, 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


This day is published. 


The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed 
KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With 
Portrait, Svo, 14:. 


Next week will be published. 


The Principles of Singing. A Practical 


Guide for Vocalists and Teachers. With Vocal Exercises. By ALBERT B. 
Bacu, Author of ‘On Musical Education and Vocal Culture.” Crowa 8vo. 


On the Ethics of Naturalism. Being 


the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1834. By W. R. Sorter, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Institutes of Logic. By Joun Vericn, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


New Edition, Enlarged. 


The Origin of Evil; and Other 
Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momentr, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Profe:sor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, 
London. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PERSONALITY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
The BASIS of RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The Founders of the American Re- 


PUBLIC. A History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHaRLes 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of “Life and Liberty in America,” &c. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


The River Column. A Narrative of the 
Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return 
down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackensory, C.B., late Com- 
manding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Colborne. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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AN IMPORTANT HELP 

IN THE NURSERY. 
Ss U N D A Y | Over 260 Original Illustrations. 
| 1886 | 
VOLUME, 


MONTHLY, 


Threepence. 


FULL OF ORIGINAL 
PICTURES 


WEEKLY, 
One Halfpenny. 


OF ORIGINAL 
PICTURES 


AND DELIGHTFUL | 
TALES and SCRAPS: 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


A Packet of Twelve posted every Thursday, 6d., post free. 


Daintily coloured Elegant cloth 


| boards, gilt, | 
| Os Ds | AND DELIGHTFUL 

‘ *‘ 'TALES and SCRAPS 
NOW READY.' TOR THE YOUNG. 


FULL 





This little Magazine is most favourably Reviewed by the Press. 


““ Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Review. 

“Tf this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or friend standing by who 
does not chance to have the disposition or the means for purchasing it. It is absolutely full of charming 
pictures and interesting reading. The pictures are unquestionably better than those which one finds in some 
similar periodicals,’’— Christian World, . 

**We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer gift at Christmas time to 
bestow upon a child.”—Church Times, 

“ Most attractive from beginning to end.”—Lceeds Mercury. 


PURE. BRIGHT. ATTRACTIVE. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 163. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Atheneuin, 

“Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectator. 

*‘Thore is a charm about it which does not ganerally belong to Church histories.’’—Rock. 

** Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a noyel.”’—Graphic. 








HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by orderthrough any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 











cle 
RISH DEFENCE UNION j 

f PERSON ERIN wm AID 

rere in IRELAND Ne fom TLLRGuy 


GENERAL Commirtrep, 

; The Eart of Bannon, Chairman 
The Duke of Beaufort, | The Lora Harlech 

K.C The Lord Ardilany, 
The Lord Bramwell 
The Lord Massy, ° 
The Lord Langford 
The Lord Rowton, — 
The Lord Rossmore. 
The Right Hon, W E. 
« ae, M.P, Bid 

be Right Hon. gj 
anna 7 Biren, 
Major Hon. §, Agar-Bij; 
Hon. Per than, 

=. Percy Wyndham, 


Sir Wm. I. Levingo, 8 
Gen. Sir Roger Pay 
Bart —— 


Gen. Sir Hen 
Bart. — ae 
Sir Thomas Barrett Len, 


The Duke of Manchester, 
The Duke of Westminster, 
K.G 


The Marquis of FWater- 
ford, K.P. 

The Marquis of Drogheda, 
K.P. ¥ 

The Marquis of Headfort. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, 

The Earl of Pembroke. 

The Earl of Essex, 

The Earl Fortescue. 

The Earl of Kintore. 

General the Earl of Long. 
ford, 

The Earl of Egmont. 

The Ear! of Shannon, 


Ea — of sens. nard, Bart. 

The Earl of Erne. Rev. Sir W. Ros 

The = of Desart. Bart. Ross Mahon, 
e Earl of Belmore,| Sir Henr 


The Earl of Bandon. 

The Earl of Rosse. 

The Earl of Kilmorey. 
The Earl of Carysfort. 
‘The Lord Claud Hamilton, 


M.P. 
The Lord Maurice Fitz- 


Sir Wm. Charley, Q.¢. 
The Knight of Kerry. 
Admiral Sir f° L, 
gan Ciintock. X 
ir Algernon Borthwi 
Hamar A. Bass, M ea 
Evelyn Ashley, M.P, 


Gerald. Hon. Sidne , 
The Viscount Middleton. M.P. y Baia 
The Viscount Powers-| H. L. Bischoffscheim, 


court, K.P. 

The Viscount de Vesci. 

Gen. the Viscount Tem- 
pletown, 

The Viscount Folkestone, 
M.P. 


F. E. Gascoigne, 
W. W. F. Hume-Dick, 
Colonel E. R, King-Her. 
man, M P, : 
Charles E. Lewis, MP, 
Walter H. Long, MP 
Walter Morrison, 
Charles J. Murray, MP, 
W. H. Russell, LL.D, 


The Viscount Gough. 
The Lord Cloncurry. 
The Lord de Frey. 
The Lord Ormathwaite. | H. Villiers Stuart, MP. 
The Lord Castletown. Arthur Kavanagh, 

C. M. Davipson, Honorary Secretary, 





This Committee appeals to the public on behalf of 
all those persons in Ireland, Landowners, Merchants 
Farmers, Shopkeepers, Artisans, or Labourers, who, 
for asserting their just and lawful rights, have 
become subject to that intimidation which is called 
Boycotting. 

The Committee will co-operate with and assist all 
such Local Bodies in Ireland who are willing, but 
unable from want of means, effectually to oppose 
this tyranny, and ‘‘to aid that body of; people from 
whom liberty has been taken by the lawless asts of 
irresponsible conspirators.’’ 

Donations will be received by the Committee at 
4 Victoria Street, Westminster, or by Messrs, 
Drummond, 49 Charing Cross, payable to the Irish 
Defence Union Fund. 

VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES: 
TION, whether trivial or important, is acca 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICKH, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, ls 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon 
Write for prospectus. 
) D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS 
e) and SON supply all NEW BOOKS, including 
Peerages and other Books of Reference, at a DIS 
COUNT of 3d in the 1s for Casi. Orders by post 
receive prompt and careful attention. Catalogues 
post-free.—1 Leicester Square, London, W.0. 


IRST-CLASS LAR 








BINOCULAR 

MICROSCOPE, by Smith and Beck, FOR 
SALE. Owner given up using it through ill-health, 
Apply by letter to ALFRED CHALLIS, Esq., Hurst 
Cottage, Cardogan Road, Surbiton. 


HE CHANCERY LANE Safi 
DEPOSI! 


T, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. | 
This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. ? 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FSS, 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclif, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, é¢ 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Presern 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.;+ 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; ands 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 








—NATDa ana ~TATATRS. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. e 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA: 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, @ 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 0 
10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, WC, 
to whom Subseriptions and Donations towards t 
Fands of tbe Association should be sent.— Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, ani CO., 1 Pal 
Mall East, 8.W. 
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NORWEGIAN PICTURE 


plane? at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOGIETY’S LIST. 








Just published, price 8s, in handsome cloth, gilt edges, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With a 


RIcHARD kev ETT, M.A. With a Map and 127 Illustrations, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, Pearson, and 


her : : ona , 
«One ‘ot the most charming books on Norway that has appeared for a long time. It is thoroughly creditable to all concerned in its production, and well deserves 


s of tho season.”— Academy. 





tobe one of the succ 


«The illustrations to the present work show no decline from the high standard of excellence attained in the former volumes of this pen and pencil sevies,”’"— 


NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. 
The LIFE of LIVES ; or, the Storyof Jesus of Nazareth in 


its Earliest Form. By Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Author of “The Great Pro- F.G.S.. F.BS. 
biem; or. Chr’ stianity as it is,” &e. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, cloth boards, - 


syning Post. 
- ged extremely well got up, handsome, and useful book for a present. **—Scotsman. 





6. EGYPT andSYRIA. Their Physical Features in Relation 


to Bible pao By Sir J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 


| -__—s«;BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
| 


With many Illustr: ations. Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards, 


ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. By A.H 


The LIFE. of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR. By Mrs, a SAYCE, UL.D., M.A., Deputy Profess sor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 


Warsoy. Specially desizned for thoughtful young men and women. With 
many Fine Engrav ings, crown 8yo, 5s, cloth, bevelled boards. 


NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


HINDUISM PAST and PRESENT. 


Mircuett, M.A., LL.D. With an account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and a 
brief comparison between Hinduisin and Christianity. Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth 


boards. 


Illustrated. 3s, cloth boards, 


8. The DWELLERS of the NILE. Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A Wats BupGE, 
M.A., Assistant in Department of Orie ntal Antiquities, British Museum. 
With mauy Illustrations. Crown Sra, 3 38 » oloth boards, 


COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 
7. SONGS of SPIRITUAL THOUGHT. By George 


By J. Murray 


JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Rawson. 1s 6d, cloth board:. 


Git, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Life in the Sor ithern Isles,” and joint Author of 


“Mr. Raws son is one of the most accomplished of our modern hymn-writers. 


“Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” Illustr: ated, crown 8yo, 5s, cloth | There are few who have contributed hymns of such exquisite beauty and such 


boards. 


rare sweetuess as are to be found in this collect:on.”’—Congregationalist, 


In SOUTHERN INDIA. A Visit to some of the chief 8. HYMNS of the PRESENT CENTURY. Translated 


Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. Murray MITCHELL, 


from the German by Rev. Jonny Ketxy, Editor of the “ Present Day Tracts,” 


Anthor of ‘‘In India, a Missionary s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South &ec. 1s 6d, cloth. 


Bengal,” &c. With a M ap and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, cloth boards, 


EVERY-DAY LIFE in SOUTH INDIA;; or, The Story 


of Coopooswamey. An eet. For Boys and Girls. With many 
fine Engraving:, iinperial 16mo, 3s 64, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


NEW STORY BOUKS. 
REAPING the WHIRLWIND; A Story of Three Lives. 


Vol. VII. of the ‘‘ Sunflower Series ’”’ of Books for 


The KING’S SERVICE. A Story of the Thirty Years’ War. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brouthers,’’ &c. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s 64, cloth bourds. 


UNCLE ROGER; or, a Summer of Surprises. 


E. EVERETT GREEN, Author of “The Mistress of Lydgate Priory. ” With 


Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, 2s 64, cloth boards. 


The MASTER'S LIKENESS. By Joseph Johnson, Author | 


“The translations are good, and several of them are truly excellent.”— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. ‘‘ A well-printed little volume, giving a good selection 
from modern German Hymnology.”—Christian Chronicle. 


NEW ANNUALS. 
| The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 


| “Girl’s Own Paper.’ Containing 832 Pages of Interesting and Useful Read- 

ing. Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by Eminent Composers ; Practical 
Papers for Young Honseke: pers; Meaical ‘Papers by a well-known Practi- 
tioner ; Needlewor! k, Plain and fancy; Helpful Papers for Christian Girls; 
Papers on Reasonable and Se sonable Dress, &c. Pro‘usely Illustrated. 
Price 8s in handsome cleth; 9s 61 with gilt edges 


|The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
** Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 Pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of 
Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; Amusements for Summer and 
Winter ; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by Boys and Youths. 
With many Coloured and Wood Engravin Price 8s handsome cloth ; 9s 6d 








Young Ladies. 3s 6d, cloth 


With many Illustrations, 


By Miss 





5 


of “Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Illustrated, Imperial 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. gilt edges. 


BOOKS FOR 


EVERYBODY § Please write for the Society’s Illustrated List of Books for Presentation and the 
t Selected and Descriptive Li-t of Books. 
London 2 56 PATERN OSTER ROW. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





} ig following are the dates at which 
the several EXAMINATIONS in the University 
of London for the year 1886 will commence :— 


MaraicvLation.—Monday, January 11th, and Mon- 
day, June 2ls . 

BacHELOR OF AKrrs.—Intermediate, Monday, July 
19th ; B.A., ‘Monday, October 25th. 

Master OF ARTS.—Branch | & Wendny, June 7th; 
Branch II., Mond: ty, Suu: eldth ; 
day, June 21st ; Branch IV. - 

Docror or Lit RATURE. 






onlay, June 53th, 
vy, December 7th. 
esday. November 





Tue 

ECRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS —' 
30th, 

Bac — oF Scrence,—Intermedi “eg Mondas, July 

5 19th ; B.Sc. . Monday, October L8t 

Doctor oF ScrEeNce.—Within the firs t twenty-one 





, oR 3.—Intermediate and LL.B, Mon- 
day, J: muary 4th. 
Doctor or Laws.- -Tuesday 
BacHELOR OF M1 DICINE reliminary Scientific, 
Monday, January 18th, and Monday, July 19th; 
u mrmeninte, Mou day, July 26th ; M.B., Monday, 
tohor O&+} 











nary 19th, 









RY.—Tuesday, December 7th. 
—Monday, 1 ecember 6th, 
yF Mepictne.—Monday, December 6th. 
S Rerating TO Pusiic HeaLtH.—Monday, 
mber 13th, 
BacueL: oR OF Mr sic.—Intermediate, Monday, Decem- 
ber 13th; B.Mi » Monday, Dec mber 29th. 
usic.— Intermec linte, Monday, December 
D.Mus., Monday, Decemhe i 
OF Trac HING.—Tuesday 













sity of Lendon, Burlington 


ARTHUR MILMAN, MA, 


ember 12th, 1855, Registrar, 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR 


(joL0 JINTAL or HOME FARMING. 


Maxacors—Messrs, KEMBLE and STUART, 
t Har: tree, Bristol. 


PELL. AMY, SMITH, and CO., WINE 
a MERC; AN TS, No. 38 Parliament Street, 
W. (Estab! ished 1760) beg to announce 
* they have a BRANCH OFFICES at No. 
-todhe GRAr 108 8 LREKT, W. (two doors from Bond 
et), under the management of Mr. JOHN FRED 
wOYES wet tt mber Ast, 1885, ; : 





s42S 
















i; Branch III , Mon- | 


||HODDER & STOUGHTON’ 5 NEW BOOKS. 


Miss S. K. HUTTON’S NEW GIFT-BOOWK FOR GIRLS. 


Now ready, price 5s, with 5 aide Illustrations, and handsomely bound, 


DESSIE FENNIMORE 


A Tale of Country-Town Children. 
By S. K. HUTTON, Author of “ Holiday-Time at Forest House,” &c. 





| 








THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, sumptuously bound in cloth, crown folio, price 25:, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


With choice Illustrations, Decorative Borders, and Engrossed Titles by Eminent Artists. 
The Scenes in the Holy Land from Sketches made by Mr. H. FENN during a late Visit. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 








A GREAT THEOSOPHIST.—Crown 8-0, 7s 61 


J ACOB BOEHME: his Life and Teaching. 
STUDIES IN THEOSOPHY. 
By the late Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metvopolitan of Denmark. 
Translated from the Danish by T. RHYS EVANS. 

The PENTATEUCH: its Origin and Structt are. An Examination of 
Recent Theories. By Professor C. C. Bisset, DI wr of ** » Apocrypha” in Lanzge’s “ Commen- 
tary,” ‘ The Historic Origin of the Bible,” Ke. 8v0, 93, 

y,a SEVI ENTEENTIHL EDITION of 

NATURAL LAW. in ‘the’ SPIRITUAL W ORLD. By Professor 


Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E. G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 46th Thousand 


The CITY of GOD: a Series of Discussions in Religi ion. By A. M. 


Farrpairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale College. Second Exition, Svo, 73 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 
By T. C. Epwarps, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Principal cf the University College of Wales, 
Abery: twith, Second Edi tion, 8vo, 14s. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD. as Recorded iby St. Luke. y 


Marcvs Dons, D.D., Author of * Israei’s Lr Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


A RABBINICAL COME (ENTARY on GENESIS. A Translation 


of Rabbi Jacob’s ** Tzeénah Ureé es ‘a y Pact Isaac Hersuon, Author of “The Treasures of the 
Talmud,” &. Wit sien Prefacebe tl re Vev. poe un FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Crown Syo, 7s 60, 


R. STOUGHTON’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 
GOLDEN LEGENDS of the OLDEN TIM. By John Stoughton, 


Crown Svo, elegantly tour d, 

















Louden: Hi DDER wr sTOU GHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Royal 8vo, with Illustratione, buckram, gilt top, 30s. 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By C. 
WatpstEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in early ARABIA. 
By W. Rozertson Sirn, M.A., LL.D., Lord Almouer’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“From SHAKESPEARE to POPE.” An Inquiry 


into the causes and phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By E. Gossr, 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Demy Svo, lds. 


The DESPATCHES of EARL GOWER, English 


Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792, to which are 
added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the Diary of Lord Palmerston 
in France during July and August, 1791. By Oscar Brown1na, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition, with Introduction 


and Commentary, by R. C, Jexn, Litt. D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 4s 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI I. II. Edited, with Notes, by 
A, Sipewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2s. 
London: C. J. CLAY and SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 





Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstalls, New Edition, in 2 vols., price 4s, cloth ; 
or 2s, paper cover. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 

Anthor of “The Undiscovered Country,” ‘‘ A Foregone Conclusion,” ‘The Laly of the Aroostook,” &c, 

“A love story with a happy ending.’’—Saturday Review. 

“In many respects one of the most interesting of Mr. Howells’s novels.’’—Scotsman, 

“The picturesque gallery of figures which have been fashioned by the cunning hand of Mr, Howells con- 
tains no more interesting personage than Silas Lapham.”’—Figaio. 

“Mr. Howells is one of the best living writers of American fiction ; and this work sparkles with wit, while 
it is far from being destitute of those higher qualities which the author is known to possess,””—Academy. 


Forming the LATEST ADDITION to DAVID DOUGLAS’S “AMERICAN AUTHORS.” : 


Detailed Lists of the previous volumes may be had post free from the 


Publishing Office—EDINBURGH. 


This day is published, royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, £2:, 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM; 


Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. 

By THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D. M.R.A.S. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extia, 6s. 
EARTHQUA XK &; 
Or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 
3y ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


H E 


“Ane the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air..,...and there was a great earthquake,”’— Rev. xvi. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—In consequence of certain EXTRACT 


dealers making use of Baron Liebig’s photo- 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 








Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
nest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Parchasers must 


insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Invaluable and efficient Tunic for Invalids. 
Extract of Meat. sock Foals 
N,B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron A-k fcr the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 21d see that uo other is substituted for it. 





i 


oie the CHARITABLE.— A LADY: 
anxious to COLLECT Wy 
which the parents of an epiloptre peupPlement 
raise, to put. the child into a hospital 10°, t 
twelve months. The sum required is £10, the next 
for epileptic chronic cases are so high and’ agate 
to hospitals so difficult to obtain for such pati 
that the parents, though in a respectable tients, 
require help. Reference is kindly permitted sition, 
Heury Hurt, Wellow Hall, Newark, Notts, ¢ Mo Mrs, 
A. Jevons, Esq., Solicitor, 19 Sweeting Street to W, 
001.—Contributions to be sent to JOHN HU’ Liver. 
2q.,6 Rock Terrace, Buxton, Derbyshire UiTOS, 
acknowledge all sums received up to Raber’ vill 
in the Spectator of Saturday, December 19th te 
smallest contributions will be gratefully receinga 


ONDON—INNS of J 
Bor nornongeaa nome OUR 
an NCOLN’S IN i 
LONDON, W.c. > NN FIELDS, 


CENTRAL and QUIET 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawi 0 
oe ble tensive gardens. mene SO ca 

able d’héte from 5.30, Charges mo? 
OOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS 
BANQUSTS, MEETINGS, &, 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts, 
Telephone No, 2,592. 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTg), 


On the Sea Shore. Air pure and bracing, 
mild and equable during the Autumn and Win: 
——— — peer abd en pension from Thre 

uineas per week, inclusive.x—Addr 
Ilfracombe, Devon. “ MANAGE, 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION fa 
PUPILS on_ selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
snd UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regula 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pays. 
ment, London. F 


| Fad LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

FLEET STREET, LONDON, ‘ 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 .... 








Climate 











£5,375,%5 
Income for the Year 1884............... sdenganen £454,633 
Amount paid in claims to 31st Dec., 1884 £14,208, 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,045 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,97 


_ The Fxpenses of Management, including Commis 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income, 
The Limits of Fr.e travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reducel, 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities, 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
— paid immediately on proof of death ani 
itle, 


Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on aprli- 
eation to the Actuary. 
Instituted A.D. 1696, 
Al INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life, 
Profits Divided Annually. 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income, £305,625. 
Accumulited Funds, £2,124,565, 
No. 26 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


The Birkbeck Building Boveur® Annus) 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE fer 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no reut to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampto 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT ¢ 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening pnrposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. : 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full patie: 
lai, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manazer. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarl 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, ' 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightnit 
effected in all parts of the World. : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and lite 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. Lr org Joint, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


ni) im 
tie ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
CUMPENSATION 


BY THE me 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CyarrMan ... ... HARVIE M. Farqunar, Est. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr cs 
West-Eno OFFick —8 GRAND HOTéL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 0 
Heap Orrice—64 CORN HILL, LONDON, £6 
WIVLIAM J. VIAN, Secreta’: 
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pISOOUNT, 31 in the SHILLING. 
8, 187 PICCADILLY, 

ATCHARD®» Dow. 

NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


gues, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 
my 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
———— — ——_—— Sov REA AAD — 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipeNnT—Lord TENNYSON. 


Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. B. GLADSTONE, MP. 
., Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
oat E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
Farl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY 


The Libra contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

d Modern iterature, in various Langnages. 
“Gubseription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
@ with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
PROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


——— 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
jd-up Capital... <a ... £1,500,000 
a Fund ; £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained or application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital... nee ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Funds ° £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000000 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest pryable half-yearly 
atthe rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be in- 
seribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Sto-k Certificates will be issued, 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank only, and on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of re,ayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
—s Ist, 1905, it will be at a premium of one per 
ent, 

Holders of London Otfice Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, 
by will give the advantage of negotiability to the 


toc! 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Lond: n, November 2nd, 1885. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed ... us __ «ss £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

__Policyholders about she aa «ee 900,000 
+OTAL INVESTED Funds Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+ £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Dismiss 
your conbts; let no one be longer oppressed 
— thenotion that this malady is incurable till these 
purifying Pills have had a fair trial. When ordinary 
with oe have failed, these Pills have been used 
en © most marked success. A course of this ad- 
i € medicine clears the blood from all impurities 
h improves its quality. The whole system is thus 
Penetited through the usual channels without reduc- 
tion of strength, shock to the nerve, or any other 
mesnvenience—in fact, health is renewed by natural 
pene For curing diseases of the throat, windpipe, 
a world anee Pills have pre-eminently established 
tworld-w ide fame ; and in complaints of the stomach, 
Fel: and kidneys they are equally efficacious. They 
r etPosed of rare balsams, without a single grain 
*inereury or any other deleterious substance. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


O T H M A R. 


By OUIDA. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 


CAMIOLA: a Girl with a Fortune. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &e. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Librarics. 


THE UNFORESEEN. 
Ay ALICE O’HANLON. 


‘An extract from some remarks made by a literary footman in the new story, ‘ The Unforeseen,’ by Alice 
O’Hanlon, might be made to serve as a brief criticism on the work: ‘A clever tale, mind you, with some of 
the best attriboots of good fiction. The plot ain’t to call strictly original, but the workin’ out is noo. The 
characters is well drawn, and the sitiwations strong. Moreover, there’s humour in it—a thing vitch is 
becoming deplorably rare in these days—very deplorably rare.’ ’’—Daily News. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
**A book to be drunk in one long breath, like a draught of sunny Moselle from a tapering, iridescent 


Venetian goblet...... The style of this book is masterly beyond that of its p edecessors...... A comedy in the 
purest sense of the word,”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 





With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adven- 


ture, By James Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 


“The volume contains as much romance and daring as would satisfy the adventurous spirit of the most 
dashing and plucky English boy. But the stories have a charm beyond the range of youthful minds. The 
tales form a part of history ; they deal with matters at which, when they happened, all the world wondered, 
and some portion of it wept. The wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ and other like tales of peril by sea, have never 
been so feelingly nor so graphically told as in the present instance. The book is delightful reading, albeit 
that it treats of subjects that are sad and sorrowful.” —Whitehall Review. 





Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6. 


The TALK of the TOWN. By Jawes Payy, Author 
of .““ Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ &c. With 12 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
“* THe book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’s best. It is as vivacious as any of its predecessors, as full of good 
spirits and buoyant fun, and its interest is as well sustained. It is, moreover, marked by a vein of pathos 
which seems to be more forcible and more natural than any he has hitherto worked.”—Atheneum, 





Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY 


MOUNTAINS. By Cuartes Ea@spert Crappock (HELEN N. MURFREE). 

“The name of George Eliot rises to our lips once and again as we read ‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains.’...... The autnor is, indeed, worthy of honour. This book gives her an indisputable place in the 
first rank of American novelists...... Her work may be called the most virile of recent American writing. The 
heroine is a really exquisite creation, full of health, grace, and womanly loyalty.””"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MARUJA. By Brer Harve. 


“ A delightful story . ... Those who miss reading ‘ Maruja ’ will have lost a rare literary treat...... It would 
be hard to put a finger on a blot in the whole book, which is unquestionably one of the brightest, and in parts 
the most pathetic, that has ever come from Bret Harte’s brilliant pen.’’—Gaiety. 











JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


LOVE—OR a NAME. By Juuian Hawriorne, Author 


of ‘* Fortune’s Fool,’’ “‘Garth,” &c. 





Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d, 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By Janes Runciman. 


** An enthralling volume.”— Whitehall Review. “These delightful st ories.’’— Morning Post. 


VICTOR HUGO. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinpurne. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Immediately. 





The OPEN AIR. By Rican Jerrerizs, Author of ‘The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Nature near London,” “‘ The Life of the Fields,” &e. Crown -_ be a 
6s, | Immediately. 


In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Crark Rossext, 


Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Gro.venor,’ ” “ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [In the press. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. With Stories by E. Lyyy 


Linton, F. W. Ropinson, Grant ALLEN, B, M, Rankine, “ BasiL,” and others. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, ls. (Immediately. 

















The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL consists of one 


entire Novel by T. W. SPrrcHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” entitled “A BARREN 
TITLE.” Demy 8vo, ls. [ Immediate’ y. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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The NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK by A. B. FROST, AUTHOR of “STUFF ani NONSENSE.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 100 Illustrations. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 


The new “ Rudder Grange” has not been illustrated in a conventional way, but ha: been put into Mr. 
Frest’s hands with a carte blanche. The book will speak for itself. 


An ELEGANT and CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS 


of the WORLD. By Lemur. GuLiiver, first a Surgeon and then a Captain of several Ships. By JONATHAN 

Swit, Dean of St. Patrick, With Prefatory Memoir by GrorGe Sarntspury. And 180 Colouredand 69 

Plain Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6.1, 450 pages. Contents :—Preface by George Saintsbury— 

A Voyage to Lilliput—A Voyage to Brobdingnag—A Voyage to Laputa—A Voyage to the Country of the 

Houyhnhnms, 

Notr.—This Edition of a famous English Classic has been produced at very great expense, the coloured as 
well as the plain illustrations having been produced and printed at the Quautin Press in Paris, andthe lctter- 
press at the Ballantyne Press in Edinburgh, The publisher feels confident that in issuing this sumptuous 
edition at so low a price the entire edition he has prepared will be speedily disposed of, 





“ Mr, Saintsbury’s remarks with which he introduces this beautiful edition of one of the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature breathe the very spirit of true criticism.”—Saturday Review. 

““No handsomer edition of Swift’s renowned work than that which Mr. Nimmo has just published is 
recorded in the annals of bibliography.’’—Daily News. 

“The charm of the book lies in the illustrations. They are charmingly drawn bits, some interwoven, so 
to speak, into the page, others of them occupying the whole page, and all of them marked by a delieacy and 
refinement which are delightful. Take the edition a!tozether, and it is one of the most remark ble books of 
its kind that has been published.””—Scotsman. 





New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5:. 


CAROLS and POEMS from the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY to the PRESENT TIME. Edited by A. H. Buiien, B.A. 

Since the publication of Mr. Sandy’s collection there have been many books issued on carols ; but the 
most complete by far that we have met with is Mr. Bullen’s new volaime, ‘Carols and Poems from the TFif- 
teenth Century to the Present Time.’ The preface contains an interesting account of Christmas festivities 
and the use of carols.”,—Saturday Review. 

** The atmosphere of these plain-speaking songs is of the rarest purity. They come from the heart and 
appeal to it, when the way is not choked up by the thorns and briars of conventional propriety. The reader 
accustomed to more artificial strains may not see the beauty of these songs at first, but it will grow upon him 
by degrees ; and possibly he will look with something like regret to the old-world days when verses so pure 
ond quaint were household words in England.”—Ilustrated London News. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, 
NEW BOOKS. 


AND CO’S 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from 
YE OLDEN TIME. 


Iilustrated and Collected by the Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. Crown 4to, fancy cloth boards, printed 
in red and black, 33 6d. These gamer have been collected from all parts, and the old tunes have been 
retained with helpful instructions in red. They will afford much pleasant recreation and amusement 


for some time to come, 
T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 


A. B. C. Believed to be one of the Prettiest 


Children’s Alphabets yet published. Upwards of 5C Illustrations. Daintily printed in colours in the 
best style of Chromo-Lithography. Each illustrated letter is accompanied by an explanatory verse. 
Elegantly bound, 2s 6). 

“ The prettiest A. B. C. we have ever seen.’”’—Schoolmastcr, 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 


TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Boevey. Profusely 


Iilustrated by H. J. A. Miles. A most original tale for young people from ten to fourteen; fall of 
adventures, and teeming with fun and humour. The first edition is nearly exhausted; a second is now 
in the press. Crown 4to, printed on toned paper, fancy cloth boards, 33 6d. 





A NEW CHILDREN'S BOOK. Illustrated by T. Pym. 


MIXED PICKLES. By Mrs. Field. Square16mo, 


fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


An IMPORTANT HELP in the NURSERY. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE NURSERY. 


SUNDAY. Reading for the Young. New Volume. 


Now ready, contains upwards of 250 Original Illustrations by A. Forestier, T. Pym, and others, Daintily 
coloured paper boards, 3s; cloth, elegant gilt, 5s : 
“M attractive from beginning to end.”’—Ieeds Merewry. 
“ Dezervedly a favourite.’—Saturday Review. ; 





ARTISTICALLY PRINTED IN VARIOUS SHADES OF BLUE. 


TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY 


CORNER and CHINA from her CUPBOARD. ByF. 8S. T. BurnE and H. Mizrs. This volume is likely 
to prove one of the most popular Children’s Books cf the season. Price 3s 6. 
“Charming sketches from china belonging to nearly every uation, The tiles are partienlarly pretty.’— 


Literary World, 
FIFTH THOUSAND. NOW READY. 


MARTIN the SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and 


Sea-faring Folk. By James F. Cosp, Author of “The Watchers on the Longships,’’ &c. Illustrated 
crown 8vo, 33 6d, ‘ 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Baildings, Loudon. 











——— EE 
Patronised by Her Gracicus Maja. 
Members of the Royal Family, gee geet Tay 
Offices, and principal Pablic Companies 
Nobility aud Gentry of the United Kd the 


LETTs’5 
DIARIES FOR 1% 


Meet every requirement, being the hen 
best, and m-st practical kind in tse : 

These well-known and old-established Diari 
PUBLISHED LY by T108 are 

LET? 8, SON, and Co. Limi 
33 King William Street, London Bridge mites, 
from whom Price Lists and Cataloznes pad <8 ; 
or from any Stationer or Bookstal] bai, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE Bac 


THE PERWECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 

5 STEEL-BANDED, SOLID.LEAnge> 
MANTEAUS. A New Article, mY 
LISHER’S DRESSING BAGS i ; 
CATALOGUES POST-FRERF, 


FISHER, 18S STRAND 































































For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTER 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, usg 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogy: 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCEIS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdon ¢ 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Ori: 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, ‘anit 
BANBURY. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &,, 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuve and easy means of hanging 
y guy 
Pictures. 


' fal TAT 7} Ny 
CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATOR 
Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very smatl cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREZ 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND S50, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MENMALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1882; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON 
FIRST-CLASS ie 
GENERAL FURNISHING I[RONMONGERY, &. 
Net Prices. No deceptive Discounts. 
STOVES. | RANGES. 
FENDER CURBS. DISH-COVERS. 
FIRE BRASSES. URNSand KETTLES 
TEA TRAYS. BATHS and 
DOG GRATES. TOILET WARE. | 
TILE HEARTHS, HOT-AIR STOVES. 
COAL BOXES. BEDSTEADS and 
CUTLERY and BEDDING. [TURE 
ELECTRO PLATE. CABINET ; 
Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, BE 
JAPANNING, &. ee 
BEDDING re-made, CHAIRS and COUCHESr: 
stuffed, &c. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. : 
Including Brooms, Brushes, and all neces! 
articles in sets as oar 
No. 1 List, No. 2, | No.3, No. $ 
4 Good House | Smaller, is, 
| €14 18s 10d, | £6 1s® 





f 
Mansion, 
£58 Is 7d. £3) 153 7d. 


ILLIAM Ss. BU RTO}. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGEL, 
late 39) OXFORD STREET, W., &e. x 
COLZA OIL, best, 23 9d per Gallon; KEROSIS 
water white, 1s ld. aie 


RY’S 
URE 
(Oncaea 
OCOA. 


goat? 
“It is especially adapted to those whose dig 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommen i 
substitute for tea for young persons. —Sir cents 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


xoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By 
yroret FANE, Author of ‘‘Sopby, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,” &e., 3 vols. 


PAIRKATHERINE. By Darley 


Dare. 3 vols. 


Tue BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A. J, DurFIELD. 3 vols. 


4 FAIRE DAMZELL. By 


Esus STUART. 


DOROTHY DRAKE, By 


Farprricx H, Moore. 2 vols. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By 


Epxa LyaLt, Author of “ Donovan,”’ “ We Two,” 
&e, New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
6. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
one ly, demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s; cash price 
—— 24s, postage 6d, : ; 
HE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION ACTS for EN?LAND and 
WALES. With Notes, History, and Summary. By 
J. M. Lexy and W. D. I, Fou.kes, Barristers-at-Law. 

“4 succinct, comprehensive, and highly useful 
digest of the 149 laws which at present govern 
Parliamentary cleetions.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

London: Wx Clowes and Sons, Limited, 27 Flect 
Street. : oe 

Just published, demy Svo, cloth, price 17s 6d; cash 
price, 14s, postage éd. 
GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and 
the LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTION 
PETITIONS. By YarrorovcH ANnprrRsON, M.A, 
LLB.; and CHarLes Epwarp ELLiIs, B.A., Barristers- 
at-Law. Being the Fourth Edition of LEIGH and 
LE MARCHANT’S ELUCTION LAW. 

London: Wu. CLowes and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street, Ceres 
~ Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo. 

THE 
EPRESSION in TRADE: | its 
CAUSES and REMEDIES. 
THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE 
ESSAYS, ou “THE DEPRESSION IN TRADE: its 
s and Remedies,’ with an_ Introductory 
‘, by Professor LeonE Levi, F.S.A., F.8.5., 
eof tue Adjudicators. 
CuATTO AND Winpbvus, Piccadilly. 








Just published. price 1s 6d. 

N IDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION and 
the WORKING of the ENDOWED SCHOOLS 

ACT. By the Rev J. B Ler, M.A., Head Master of 

Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Barnet. With 

au Introductory Note by the Right Rev. the Lorp 

Brsxop of Lonpon, one of tlie School Enquiry Com- 

missioners. 

Rivinatons, Waterloo Place, London. 








Price 1s, with 29 Engravings from Photographs. 
INTS to VIOLIN-PLAYERS. By 
a PROFESSIONAL Prayer, Author of “The 
Violin: how to Master it’? (12th Ldition), ‘‘ The 
Young Violinist’s Tuter ”’ (5th Edition), &. 
Kouter, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Suecessful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
hopert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London: C, MircHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 


R. SCHLIEMANN’S “TIRYNS.” 
—See the BUILDER (price 4d, by post 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 193).—Also Paper on *‘ Italy for 
Students” (Architectural Association).—Interior of 
Portico of Pantheon.—Temple of Fortuna Virilis.— 
Sarcophagus from the Vatican Mnseum.—High 
School, Dunfermline —Church, Tottenham.—Busi- 
hess premises in Caledonian Road, and at Lewisham, 
Students’ Column (Geometry); &e.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all ¥ en. 








(jaBAE BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
. FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages. &c. A large and choice 
stock, many in handsume calf and moroceo bindings, 
suitable for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
toselect from, Export and country orders punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
— London, E.C,—Catalogues gratis and postage 
free, 
UNVILLE’S. OLD IRISH 
/ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
im casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO’.S NEW BOOKS. 





THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO READ. 


RAINBOW GOLD. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,’’ “ Coals of Fire,” &c. 





3 vols. post Svo. 


**A powerful story, with no lack of the higher realism in it, told in a 
From the ATHEN AM. vigorous and excellent style, enriched by many pithy sayings, and enter- 
taining at least half a dozen clever character studies.” 
( ‘*There is more stuff in Mr. Christie Murray’s ‘ Rainbow Gold’ than 
From the WORLD............ ‘ 68 a hecatomb of modern novels; more life, more movement, more char- 
acter, more colour.” 
“* Many a reader of the ‘Cornhill’ must have received pure delight in 
{ montnty instalments for some time past, for in that magazine ‘ Rainbow 
From the ACADEMY....... Gold’ has been appearing as a serial......Mr. Murray’s romance must be 
| one of the most successful books of the season. Certainly no more whole- 
(some and no more thrilling excitement could be afforded,” 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of “No New Thing,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


The SECOND EDITION is READY THIS DAY. 


is sure to be widely read and appreciated,” 


From the MORNINGS 
OIE ones cesnsaeqacnsencesttarccannyss t 


a ‘© Mr, W. E. Norris has already gained a position as a writer of fiction 
From the SCOTSMAN...... f ‘ > 
rom ¢ 8 S ¢ which will be enhanced by his new story, ‘ Adrian Vidal.’ ”’ 


* Clever, witty, and entertaining. 


From the WHITEHALL( “We consider ‘Adrian Vidal’ to be one of the most entrancing of 
i: gi | | ea aS books.” 


From the SCOTTISHS “May becordially recommended toall readers as thoroughly interesting, 
REE VIEW on0..ceecceececeseeetees Cand characterised by most commendable hea!lthiness of moral tone,” 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s 6d SERIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. Svo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES Pa as; 
Author of “By Proxy,” &c, 


In a few days, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of ‘A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘ Hours in a Library,”’ &c. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
Ready this day, demy 4to, 21s. 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN 
THE YEAR 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
With an Introduction by J. HuNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. 


** The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely bound 
z in cloth. and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. 


By Major HENRY KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, 
Author of ‘ From Sedan to Saarbrtick,’’ Editor of ‘‘ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” 
*‘Incidents in the China War,” &c. 
“ Fresh and sparkling.,,...In point of fact the whole work is brimming over with interest aud information.,’’ 
—Public Opinion. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 






































RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST 








NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS § LIBRARIES. 


“FOR CHURCH AND STATE.” 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S SPEECHES. 


PLAIN POLITICS for the WORKING 
CLASSES. Collated with especial permission from Speeches 
and Letters of the Right Hon. LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, M.P. By Epwarp A. Arnotp. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, ls. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PASTIME PAPERS.” 


SALAD for the SOLITARY and SOCIAL. 
Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. By FRrepERIcK SAUNDERS. 
A New Edition of this once popular Work, in 1 vol. 4to, with 
numerous Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


HETH and MOAB. By Captain Claude 
ReGNIER Conner, R.E. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Gs. 
SAINT PAULA and SAINT OLYMPIAS. 


WIVES and MOTHERS in the OLDEN 
TIME. By Lavy Hexpert, Author of “ Three Phases of Chris- 
tian Love.’’ A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EDMUND 
YATES. To which is added an Account of his Recent Experi- 
ences in HOLLOWAY GAOL. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 6s, 
With LANDSCAPES by the AUTHOR. 

DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, a 
Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By James Joun HuIssky, 
Author of “An Old-Fashioned Journey.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with 20 Full-page Illustrations, finely engraved by George 
Pearson, 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED by STURGESS. 


The COACHING AGE. By Stanley Harris, 


Author of ‘ Old Coaching Days,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
16 spirited Full-page Illustrations on stone, by John Sturgess, 18s. 


A RESIDENCE in the MALAY NATIVE STaTES. 


The CHERSONESE with the GILDING OFF. 


By Emiry InNEs. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 21s. 





POPULAR NEW 


At all the Libraries. 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Riddell, Author 


of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOVELS 


By the AUTHOR of “GOD and the MAN.” 


The MASTER of the MINE. By Robert 
Bucuanan, Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” “ A Child of 
Nature,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


The MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. In 3 


vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A NILE NOVEL.” 


ANDROMEDA. By George Fleming, 


Author of “ Mirage,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ARCHIE LOVELL.” 


A GIRTON’ GIRL. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 3 vols. 


SELEGT STANDARD WORkg 
FOR THE LIBRARY, 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliog 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THoDoR 


by the Rev. P. W. Dickson. With an Introduction. ty", 
Scumitz. The Popular Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 68 6d} 
or sold separately—Vols. I. and IT., 218; Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol, 
IV., with Index, 15s. Also, a Laanig Edition, in 4 volg, demy 
8vo, 75s. These volumes not sold separately. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from th 
Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dp, 
Ernst Curtivs, Rector of the University of Berlin, by A, ¥, 
Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with Index, 903; or each yo), 
separately, 18s. 


t i 
The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 
German of Professor Max Duncker, by Evetyn Apporr, M.A, 
LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. Bach 
vol. can be obtained separately, price 21s. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 


LITERATURE. By Professor R. W. Browne. In 1 vol. 8y0, %, 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tuiers, by FRepzRicg 
SnHosert. With 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
Celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved on 
Steel by William Greatbach. A New Edition. In 5 vols, demy 
8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters, 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuens, Vicar of Woolbeding, 
Author of “Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular 
Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the late 
Very Rev. WALTER Farquuar Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
In 12 vols. demy 8vo, £9; or the following volumes sold separately 
as shown :—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. II., 153; Vols. III. and IV., 30s; 
Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VII., 303; Vol. VIII., 15s; Vol. IX,, 
15s; Vol. X., 15s; Vol. XI., 15s; Vol. XII, lds. 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By 
the late ConNop THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. Davids. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon PERowneE, In demy 8vo, 15s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Library Edition. Demy 
8vo, 10s 6d; or, the Popular Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown 
8vo0, 6s. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of JANE AUSTEN'S 
NOVELS (the Steventon Edition). In 6 vols. large crown 810, 
63s. Sold in Sets only. Also, Popular Edition, 6 vols., 36s. 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. A _ New 
Library Edition. In 6 vols. (uniform in size with the Eversley 
Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works). The Set, 303; or each 
Story separately, in 2 vols., 10s :— 


MARRIAGE. | The INHERITANCE. | 


The WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
The Collected Edition, including his Novels, Fugitive Pieces, 
Poems, Criticisms, &c. Edited by Sir Henry Core, KCB. 
With Preface by Lord Hovcurton, and a Biographical Sketch by 


DESTINY. 





his GRAND-DAUGHTER. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 64. 





RICHARD BENTLEY 


and SON, New Burlington Street, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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Lovo : Printed by JoHN CampseE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Straud ; Street, Strand, aforesaid, 





and Published by him at the “ Srrctator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, 


Saturday, November 14th, 1885. 
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